NAXOS:  AN  AUTUMN  MYTH. 


Tn  Beverly  homestead  Mood  in  an  intervale,  : 
and  fertile  sunn;  fields  rolled  aw  a;  from  it  j 
and  melted  into  a  wood;  slope  which  climbed  up  j 
and  up  and  formed  the  hills. 

To  Anita  Borer!;,  the  Berkshire  Hills  seemed  j 
the  boundary-line  that  shut  out  the  world.  She  ■ 
longed  to  lire  at  their  summit  and  hare  freer 
breathing.  The  quiet  and  seclusion  of  her  home  ; 
were  irksome  to  her.  Indeed,  it  was  an  anomaly  j 
that  she,  all  fire  and  spirit,  should  be  placed  : 
there,  instead  of  in  the  world’s  arena,  where  ' 
there  was  something  to  do,  dare,  or  suffer. 

When  a  certain  Beverly,  given  to  wandering,  j 
took  to  himself  a  foreign  wife,  the  stay-at-home  j 
members  of  the  family  expressed  disapproval.  j 
No  good  could  come  of  suob  marriages ;  the  Bev-  ] 
erlys  had  always  intermarried  with  the  Barlows 
and  their  branches,  and  there  were  fixed  family- 
traditions,  established  wa;B  of  conducting  wed¬ 
dings  and  funerals,  which  they  feared  this  girl 
from  across  the  sea  could  never  fully  under¬ 
stand.  And  when  the  fair  young  wife  died,  and 
her  little  babe  was  brought  by  its  bereaved  father  j 
to  the  homestead  and  placed  in  his  mother’s 
arms,  its  great  dark  eyes,  so  unlike  the  Beverly  i 
blue  ones,  and  peculiar  little  ways  it  had  os  it 
grew  larger,  made  it  more  of  an  anomaly.  By 
and,  by  the  father  died  too,  and  the  orphaned 
Anita,  with  her  competency,  became  the  charge 
of  the  unmarried  sister  remaining  at  the  home¬ 
stead. 

Anita  was  now  grown  to  womanhood,  and  her 
education  completed.  She  had  been  sent  to  the 
school  which  all  the  Beverly  young  women  had 
attended  in  turn,  and  there  was  a  Barlow  of 
suitable  age  whom  it  was  hoped  she  would  marry, 
but  for  whom  she,  as  yet,  expressed  the  utmost 
disdain. 

“  I  am  so  tired  of  all  this  1  ”  she  exclaimed, 
one  morning,  looking  up  petulantly  from  the 
newspaper  she  was  reading. 

“Tired  of  what?”  questioned  Miss  Beverly, 
with  surprise,  pausing  in  her  occupation  of  sort¬ 
ing  cucumbers  for  mixed  pickles. 

“Of  this  place — of  you — of  everything,” 
declared  Anita,  with  an  expressive  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

“Of  me — of  everything — ”  slowly  repeated 
Miss  Beverly ;  bat  Anita  gave  her  no  time  for 
farther  speeoh. 


“  Yes,  of  everything;  and,  above  all,  of  being 
hemmed  in  by  these  hills  1  I  want  to  get  away, 
out  into  the  world.  Why  don't  we  go  some¬ 
where — to  some  summer-resort  ?  Everybody  else 
goes.  And  here  is  page  after  page  describing 
:  the  delightful  time  people  are  haring,  and  the 
lovely  gowns  they  wear.  I  will  not  stay  here  in 
:  this  dull  place !  ” 

And,  having  delivered  her  sentence  with  vehe- 
|  mence,  Anita's  hands  dropped  listlessly  and  a 
|  look  of  despair  settled  on  her  faoe,  for  sho  knew 
:  that  rebellion  was  futile — it  was  only  beating 
against  iron  bars. 

The  Beverly  blood  always  circulated  calmly  ; 
and  the  aunt  could  no  more  understand  her 
niece’s  disquiet,  and  the  impetuous  tide  that 
coursed  through  her  Teins,  than  could  a  con¬ 
tented  dove  in  a  well-ordered  cote  understand 
why  a  skylark  should  pine  for  the  upper 

Miss  Beverly  still  slowly  sorted  the  cucumbers, 
and  her  mechanical  action  irritated  Anita  beyond 
endurance. 

"  I  wish  you  ever  thought  of  anything  besides 
preserves  and  pickles,”  she  exclaimed. 

“  I  wish  you  occasionally  thought  of  something 
as  useful.  And  all  this  nonsense  about  going 
somowhero  because  other  people  do  1  Why 
exolmngo  our  cool  largo  rooms  for  small  uncom¬ 
fortable  ones  ?  Why  go  and  sit  iu  the  sand  and 
be  eaten  by  mosquitoes  ?  Why —  ” 

“  Oh,  Aunt  Jane  1  ”  interrupted  Anita,  des¬ 
perately;  “why  cannot  you  understand?  This 
is  all  well  enough,  but  I  want  a  change.” 

“  Oh  1  ”  said  Miss  Beverly,  grimly  and  sarcas¬ 
tically,  having  no  patience  with  her  nieco's  vaga¬ 
ries;  for  what  trno  Beverly  ever  desired  to  leave 
his  home,  which  was  always  more  of  a  country- 
place  than  farmhouse,  in  order  to  roll  in  the 
sand  or  dip  up  and  down  in  the  water  in  a  cos¬ 
tume  which  made  her  blush  to  think  of?  “  Why 
not  take  your  hammock  and  other  idle  equip¬ 
ment,  and  go  to  the  woods?  Then  draw  on  that 
vivid  imagination  of  youn,  and  fancy  yourself 
in  the  Adirondaeks  or  elsewhere.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  suggestion;  I  believe  I 
will,”  answered  Anita,  in  a  voice  that  had  a 
suspicion  of  tears  in  it. 

There  was  a  spot  in  the  Beverly  acres  where 
a  little  stream,  after  brawling  and  tumbling  for 
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some  rod*,  diverged  and  embraced  a  bit  of 
ground,  thus  forming  a  miniature  island.  A  pine 
and  a  few  other  smaller  trees  grew  on  it,  and 
mainland  was  reached  by  a  fallen  tree-trunk. 
The  isolation  of  the  place  pleased  Anita,  who, 
with  no  little  difficulty,  transferred  her  belong¬ 
ings — hammock,  sketching-material,  books,  and 
luncheon — across  the  rustio  bridge. 

It  was  early  September;  but  there  was,  as 
yet,  little  hint  of  autumn — just  a  dash  of 
crimson  here  and  there  and  a  melancholy  note 
from  the  bluebird,  who  knew  too  well  that 
winter  was  not  far  behind.  The  sunshine  fell 
warm  and  golden,  the  breese  blew  softly,  and 
Anita's  troubled  spirit  was  soothed.  Then  she 
bethought  herself  that  it  was  necessary  to  select 
a  name  for  her  island.  Several  passed  through 
her  mind,  but  “  Naxos  ”  was  uppermost.  “  Why 
■Naxos’?*'  she  questioned.  "  I  have  no  Theseus 
to  sail  far,  far  away.”  Still,  she  christened  it 
“Naxos."  Then  she  fell  to  drawing  grotesque 
figures  in  her  sketch-book,  and  finally  to  read¬ 
ing;  then,  leaning  her  head  against  the  tree- 
trunk,  went  fast  asleep,  only  to  be  awakened 
by  feeling  some  cold  substance  brush  against  her 
hand,  and  to  hear  “Down,  sir — down!”  in  a 
deep  masculine  voice. 

When  she  collected  her  senses  enough  to  see 
what  was  really  going  on  about,  she  saw  that 
her  dress  was  soiled  by  the  wet  paws  of  a 
dog,  and  that  his  master  was  reprimanding  him 
for  it — in  short,  that  her  island  was  invaded. 
When  she  rose  to  her  feet,  to  assure  the  master 
of  the  dog  that  it  mattered  not  in  the  least  about 
the  dress,  that  it  was  gingham  and  would  wash, 
she  saw  that  he  was  extremely  handsome,  with 
laughing  blue  eyes  and  cheeks  ruddy  with  the 
sun,  that  he  was  tall  and  stalwart,  and  that  his 
equipment  betokened  a  gentleman.  He  begged 
her  pardon  for  following  his  dog  upon  the  island, 
but  said  that  he  had  feared  the  brute  would 
demolish  her  sketoh-book,  and  ended  his  speech 
with : 

“  I  hardly  expected  to  find  a  hamadryad,  on 
my  shooting-expedition.” 

“  Nor  I  to  have  my  quiet  disturbed  by  Nim¬ 
rod." 

Then  they  both  laughed,  and  fell  to  talking — 
he  of  her  sketches,  and  she  of  his  sport. 

Furtive  glances  showed  him  that  she  was 
slight,  with  soft  dark  eyes  and  an  abundance 
of  hair  just  between  brown  and  gold,  and  that 
she  had  a  fair  patrician  face.  Then,  as  there 
seemed  no  exouse  for  lingering,  the  sportsman, 
followed  by  his  dog,  went  off  toward  the  sunset, 
his  gay  gamebag  and  glittering  gun  showing 
bravely.  Anita  noted  his  careless  swinging ; 


gait  and  the  grace  with  whioh  he  lifted  his 
hat  just  before  he  passed  from  view,  and  felt 
that  something  bright  had  passed  from  the  day. 

The  next  morning,  there  was  further  culinary 
operation.  Anita  sat  piercing  the  purple  skin 
of  luscious  plums  with  little  darts  of  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  while  Miss  Beverly  was  carefully 
weighing  and  measuring  certain  other  ingredi¬ 
ents.  It  is  natural  for  tbe  young  to  be  oon- 
fidential,  and  Anita  prepared  to  relate  her 
adventure.  She  began  by  saying: 

“Auntie,  did  you  know  there  were  hamadryads 
in  our  woods?” 

Miss  Beverly,  who  understood  ber  imperfectly, 
besides  being  engrossed  with  one  pound  of  sugar 
to  one  pint  of  vinegar,  replied  in  an  absent  tone : 

“  1  hope  you  brought  none  borne  with  you. 
Do  you  remember  when,  after  you  helped  me 
with  the  preserved  blackberries,  I  found  a  horrid 
thing  you  palled  an  ‘eyed  elater’  in  one  of  the 
oans  ?  Ugh  1  it  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  it.” 

Anita,  convulsed  with  laughter,  only  said  : 

•*  But  hamadryads  haven't  the  jumping-power 
of  the  elater.”  Then  somebody  came  in,  and 
there  was  no  more  chance  for  confidence. 

Anita  went  again  to  Naxos;  she  had  elected 
to  spend  every  pleasant  day  there,  and,  this 
time,  she  read  a  charming  novel.  And,  when 
a  voice— which,  after  having  been  heard  once, 
was  familiar — said :  “  Please,  may  I  cross  the 
bridge?”  she  felt  a  sense  of  intrusion,  and 
answered  coolly :  “  Why  not  stay  on  that  sunny 
bank?  It  looks  very  comfortable.” 

“  What  are  you  reading?"  he  called  across. 

“An  English  society -aovel,  in  which  people 
go  to  balls,  and  ride,  and  hunt,  and  come  home 
and  drink  tea,  and  wear  lovely  gowns  —  do 
everything,  in  fact,  that  I  never  do.” 

“Is  it  possible  I  catch  a  note  of  discontent 
here,  so  distant  from 

*  The  turmoil  aed,  men  misname  life 1  ? 

Here,  which  I  should  take  to  be  the  abode  of 
perfect  peace?” 

“Were  you  ever  hemmed  in  by  the  eternal 
hills,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  outside  world 
except  that  gained  from  newspapers?” 

“Ah,  but  who  can  discuss  or  argue  .across 
a  noisy  brook  ?  Pardon  and  permit  me.”  And 
he  swung  himself  easily  over,  and  asked  if  he 
might  be  seated.  “Speaking  of  the  bills, 
I  should  think,  if  surrounded  by  them,  one 
would  feel  a  sense  of  protection  from  the  world." 

“  Instead,  I  feel  Imprisoned.  Every  year,  the 
circle  seems  to  grow  narrower.  I  fancy  it  will 
close  In  a  ring  smaller  than  my  body  and  crush 
me,  one  of  these  days.” 

Then,  to  change  to  impersonal  topics,  Anita 
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asked  him  how  he  could  hove  the  heert  to  shoot 
the  beautiful  belled  kingfisher  that  wee  hanging 
from  the  game  bag. 

“  Typical  of  all  that  is  faithful,”  she  said. 
“  You  know  the  myth  ?” 

“  Yea.  But  who  believes  in  myths  7”  And 
he  smiled,  showing  white  even  teeth  beneath 
a  tawny  mustache. 

“1  do;  I  have  nothing  else  to  occupy  me. 
I  know  the  spot  where  poor  Procris  was  slain ; 
1  know  the  clump  of  trees  which  shade  Pan 
from  the  noonday  sun.” 

‘‘And  now  Nimrod  is  added  to  the  list  of  your 
mythical  acquaintances.”  And,  alter  more  idle 
talk,  they  grew  confidential,  and  Anita  learned 
that  the  huntsman’s  name  was  Douglas  Grant, 
and  that,  tired  of  the  fashionable  resorts  and  of 
people,  he  sought  recreation  and  change  in  the 
hill -country.  He  was  stopping  at  a  little  inn 
in  a  neighboring  town,  and  usually  spent  the 
whole  of  every  fine  day  in  the  woods. 

The  next  morning,  Anita  essayed  again  to  tall 
Miss  Beverly  of  her  new  acquaintance,  but 
some  interruption  prevented ;  and,  after  that, 
it  seemed  not  an  easy  subject  to  broach.  As  she 
had  the  habit  of  going  out  to  sketch,  and  always 
eqjoyed  perfect  freedom  of  action,  her  frequent 
abeenoe  was  unnoted. 

Somehow,  Grant's  hunting-excursion  always 
brought  him  near  Naxos.  But  Anita's  purity 
and  unconventionality  never  for  a  moment  per¬ 
mitted  her  to  think  that  she  ought  not  to  have 
the  dangerous  pleasure  of  those  long  talks  with 
the  handsome  stranger,  who  knew  all  about  the 
things  which  moet  interested  her — books,  music, 
and  the  doings  of  the  world.  He,  in  turn, 
regarded  her  reverentially,  not  offending  her  ear 
with  idle  gallantry. 

The  days  passed,  till  one  dawned  on  which 
Anita  heard  Grant's  approaching  footsteps  with 
crimsoning  cheeks,  and  met  his  eager  glance  of 
welcome  with  downcast  eyes :  for  Eros  roamed 
the  grove  with  other  divinities,  and  his  arrows 
never  failed  their  mark.  That  day,  for  the  first 
time,  there  was  restraint.  Grant  brought  a  new 
book  and  read  it  aloud ;  then  they  talked  of  the 
poem,  and  of  that  only.  But,  when  he  bade  her 
farewell,  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  bend 
and  imprint  a  kiss  on  her  slender  hand,  while 
she  looked  at  him  appealingly,  with  a  shy 
startled  expression  in  her  dark  eyes— just  the 
look  of  a  frightened  fawn,  Grant  thought,  angry 
with  himself. 

“  1  might  better  hove  called  my  island  ‘  Para¬ 
dise,’  than  ‘Naxos,"’  said  Anita  to  herself,  the 
next  day.  “For  was  there  ever  anything  so 
beautiful  os  all  this?”  She  could  look  out  from 


her  shady  bower  and  see  the  distant  hills  lying 
like  purple  islands  in  a  sea  of  golden  bate.  The 
sun  filtered  through  the  leaves,  and  cost  broken 
shadows  on  the  water,  in  which  were  mirrored 
dainty  clumps  of  fern  and  the  crimson  beauty 
of  a  Virginia-creeper  that  climbed  an  overhang¬ 
ing  tree  with  blood-red  fingers.  Then  there  was 
the  sweet  thrilling  hum  of  a  myriad  of  insects, 
soothing  as  a  lullaby.  Anita  leaned  her  bead 
on  her  hand  and  dreamed.  Her  hat  had  fallen 
off,  and  the  beautiful  brown  hair  escaped  in  little 
soft  rings  about  her  forehead ;  the  long  dark 
lashes  swept  her  delicately-tinted  cheeks,  and 
there  was  a  happy  curve  to  her  lips,  as  if  they 
closed  over  some  sweet  unuttered  word.  Her 
gray  flannel  dress  was  loosely  attached  at  her 
throat  with  a  broad  ribbon,  and  a  great  bunch  of 
golden-rod  and  purple  asters,  carelessly  fastened 
in  her  belt,  rose  and  fell  with  every  heartrthrob. 

To  Grant,  it  was  entering  Paradise,  to  be  in 
her  presence;  and  he  cleared  the  little  stream 
at  a  bound  and  stood  before  her,  flushed  and 
handsome. 

“Anita  1  ”  he  said,  softly,  then  added :  “I  beg 
your  pardon — but  it  is  such  a  beautiful  name, 
that  I  could  not  help  saying  it." 

She  rose  to  greet  him ;  he  took  both  slender 
hands  in  his  and  looked  down  into  her  lovely 
face.  He  meant  to  tell  her  of  a  telegram  he 
had  just  received,  but,  instead,  impetuously 
exclaimed : 

“Anita,  I  love  you — love  you  I  ” 

She  gave  a  swift  shy  glance  into  the  tender 
eager  face,  then  dropped  her  lids,  a  great  wave 
of  crimson  stealing  over  cheek  and  throat,  and 
looked  so  divinely  fair,  so  responsive  to  the 
passion  of  her  lover,  that  he  put  out  his  arms, 
then  suddenly  turned  away. 

“  God  forgive  me !  ”  he  cried,  hoarsely ; 
“I  never  meant  to  tell  you  this.”  He  leaned 
against  a  tree,  as  if  his  strength  had  deserted 
him;  then  he  came  and  stood  near  her  again, 
saying  in  a  broken  voice :  “  Do  not  look  at  me 
reproachfully  with  your  innocent  eyes.  Do  not 
despise  me.  But  I  have  no  right  to  say  ‘  I  love 
you,'  because  I  am  not  a  free  man.” 

Then  Anita  stood  straight  and  proud,  changed 
in  an  instant  from  an  impulsive  girl  to  a  calm 
woman,  while  Grant  hurried  on  incoherently 
about  an  unhappy  engagement  with  a  couein 
whom  he  had  never  loved,  but  whose  unfortunate 
attachment  to  him  so  affected  her  health  that,  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  he  was  overpersuaded  by 
mutual  relatives  and  hod  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife.  And  only  this  morning,  he  had  received 
a  telegram  calling  him  home :  the  marriage-day 
had  been  set — he  must  go. 
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It  was  characteristic  of  the  Beverlys  to  be 
calm  in  emergency.  And  Anita,  for  once,  was 
thankful  that  this  trait  overmastered  her  foreign 
impetuosity  and  enabled  her  to  hear  him  through 
and  to  answer  quietly : 

“  Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  speak  of  unhappy 
family-relations,  but  tell  me  of  your  telegram. 
You  go  soon?  I  am  sorry.  You  will  miss  the 
best  of  the  shooting.”  Then  she  held  oat  her 
hand.  “  This  time  it  will  be  '  good-bye,’  instead 
of  ‘an  reroir,’  and  I  am  sure  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  many  pleasant  hours.” 

Grant  took  her  hand,  holding  it  for  an  instant ; 
but  it  lay  cold  and  passive  in  his.  He  looked 
in  her  eyes ;  but  they  were  inscrutable.  Then, 
▼suiting  the  brook,  he  passed  out  of  her  presence. 

She  watched  him  move  down  the  dim  aisles 
of  the  wood ;  and  when,  at  the  very  last,  lie 
turned  with  an  imploring  and  despairing  gesture 
and  sho  made  no  sign,  “She  does  not  care,” 
he  thought :  “  I  alone  suffer.  It  is  better  so.”  : 

But,  an  hour  after,  as  ho  came  softly  back  for 
a  last  look  at  the  scene  of  so  much  happiness 


and  regret,  and  perhaps  to  find  some  memento, 
the  sound  of  convulsive  sobs  met  his  ear :  and 
there  was  Anita,  prone  on  the  ground,  her  head 
pillowed  on  her  arms.  A  mad  impulse  urged 
him  to  spring  to  her  side,  raise  her  from  the 
cold  unsympathetic  earth,  rest  her  head  on  his 
breast,  and  kiss  away  the  tears ;  but  he  did  not 
dare  betray  his  presence,  and  only  murmured : 
“  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,”  walking  softly  away 
with  bowed  head,  pale  face,  and  a  doll  pain  at 
his  heart. 

And  often,  out  in  the  world — in  the  midst  of 
gayety,  in  the  whirl  of  the  dance,  in  the  light 
and  glitter  of  brilliant  assemblages — there  comes 
the  same  dull  pain,  and  there  rises  before  him 
the  sad  vision  of  a  beautiful  girl  weeping  a 
woman’s  bitterest  tears. 

Do  you  suppose  September  ever  held  such 
glory  for  Anita  again  ?  That  the  sky  was  ever  so 
softly  blue  ?  That  there  were  ever  such  purple 
mist  and  golden  liaie,  such  crimson  and  russet 
beauty  to  the  trees?  Ah,  no!  Once  stranded 
on  Naxos,  nothing  can  be  the  same  again. 
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That  ?  (••  Take  it  down  and  show  it  to  Miss  !  that  never  had  to  be  turned  up  or  down— just 
Helen,  Jenny.”)  That's  my  brother  James  and  ■  tended  to  its  ownself ;  and  tilings  looked  real  good 
his  child.  1  suppose  you  thought  it  was  his  j  again,  when  mother  broke  down.  I  s’pose  it 


grandchild — didn’t  you?  Most  folks  do.  Poor 
Jim !  he  hadn’t  no  call  for  such  old  looks ;  he’s 
a  young  man  still,  as  far  as  years  go. 

I  declare  to  goodness,  there  ain't  many  things 
please  me  more  than  to  see  Jim  and  that  baby — 
seems  as  if,  at  last,  he  had  something  to  make 
np  for  it  all.  You  see,  him  and  mo  were  the 
oldest,  and  we  always  kind  of  hung  together. 
The  others  were  more  like  father ;  poor  father ! 
he  never  did  get  along,  somehow.  Sometimes 
I  think  he  never  had  a  real  fair  chance,  then 
again  that  it  wasn't  in  him ;  but  mother — she 
thought  there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  world 
like  father.  Why,  I  wasn't  more  than  big  enough 
to  rock  the  cradle  when  I  first  remember  her 
telling  me:  "Jenny,  look  after  your  father.” 
"See  father  ain’t  troubled,  Jenny.”  "Now, 
ohildren,  don't  worry  father.” 

We  never  were  real  poor — not  to  want  for 
things — for  mother  had  a  bit  of  money  coming 
to  her  besides  the  farm ;  but  father  had  a  turn 
for  inventing — it  may  seem  queer  to  you,  but 
I  am  real  thankful  none  of  our  boys  are  that 
way— and  his  patent-expenses  seemed  to  take 
about  all  we  had.  We  were  always  expecting  to 
be  very  rich :  there  was  a  new  kind  of  blacking- 
brush  that  father  thought,  when  it  was  once 
known,  people  would  buy  just  for  the  pleasure 
of  using  it,  ’twas  so  handy  j  and,  by  turning  it, 
why,  you  bad  a  polisher  for  your  furniture. 
It  never  took,  though.  Then  there  was  a  patent 
bird-cage :  that  was  a  real  beauty,  only  it  didn't 
■ell ;  and  a  shoo-fastener,  and  a  wheel-brake  for 
a  carriage,  and  a  seeder  and  sower,  and  a  button¬ 
hole  ;  attachment  that  would  fit  any  machine. 
Father  was  always  so  near  getting  good  offers 
for  his  things.  He  would  come  in  looking  so  j 
bright,  and  then  he  would  have  all  kinds  of  i 
plans :  the  boys  were  to  go  to  college,  the  girls  | 
to  big  schools,  mother  was  to  have  hired  help  j 
for  the  baby.  But  the  baby  grew  Into  a  boy  or  ; 
girl — another  baby  came  and  the  good  times  ; 
didn’t. 

At  last,  we  mortgaged  the  farm  and  came  : 
down  to  Taoony  to  live.  Father  got  a  place  j 
keeping  books — he  was  smart  at  anything,  father  j 
was  ;  and  he  had  a  new  patent  on  a  lamp-wick  ! 


had  been  going  on  some  time,  but  it  hadn't 
struck  anybody— she  wasn’t  a  complaining  kind; 
and  father  was  dreadful  surprised,  when  she 
fainted,  one  day,  just  after  Bhe  got  out  of  bed, 
went  back  to  it.  and  never  got  up  again. 

She  didn't  suffer  much — but  my !  how  she  did 
fret  about  father.  The  last  thing  she  ever  said 
to  me  was:  “Look  after  father,  Jenny.”  Then 
she  told  Jim  to  take  care  of  Hatty,  keep  the 
children  together,  and  not  let  father  be  worried. 
After  that,  Bhe  fixed  her  eyes  on  him — father — 
and  kept  them,  kind  of  hungry-like,  looking  at 
him  till  she  died.  Father  felt  awful  about  it — 
he  said  he’d  never  thought  it  possible.  It 
seemed  queer,  he  said,  that  she  was  willing 
to  go  and  leave  him  with  so  much  care.  Every 
time  the  baby  cried,  it  worried  him  so  that  he 
couldn't  stay  round.  Poor  little  weak  thing  t 
it  didn't  stay  long  after  mother.  Maybe  it  was 
best :  but  it  was  hard  to  give  up  the  last  of  her 
we  would  ever  have.  Them  were  hard  times — 
I  said  so  to  Jim,  one  night,  when  we  were  taking 
turns  walking  with  Hatty,  so's  as  she  shouldn’t 
disturb  father,  and  he  said :  Yes,  we'd  lost  our 
balance-wheel.  Jim  thought  there  was  nothing 
left  but  lonesomeness,  when  mother  was  gone. 
All  at  once,  father  took  sick ;  he  got  a  lmd  cold 
from  putting  on  a  thin  shirt  in  winter,  because 
it  was  on  the  shelf  where  mother'd  kept  his 
thick  ones ;  he  said  those  things  hod  ought  to 
be  'tended  to — it  was  asking  too  much  of  a  man, 
to  trouble  about  such  little  matters.  He  got 
worse  awful  quick — only  was  sick  a  week,  and 
then  Jim  and  I  sat  down  by  the  kitchen-fire — 
father  dead  upstairs,  and  the  childreh,  as  we 
called  the  others,  asleep — and  tried  to  settle 
what  we  should  do.  Some  of  our  folks  were 
coming  to  the  funeral,  next  day.  and  we  wanted 
to  have  some  plan  ready  for  them.  It  was  no 
use — we  wasn’t  of  age,  and  they  didn’t  take 
no  aooount  of  what  we  wanted.  All  we  asked 
was  to  keep  together,  ’cause  poor  mother  said 
so ;  but  Uncle  George — he  said  he’d  take  Roland 
on  his  farm,  Aunt  Mary’s  brother-in-law  offered 
Diok  a  place  in  his  shop  in  Germantown,  Cousin 
Sarah  had  a  milliner-friend  in  Philadelphia  was 
willing  to  take  one  of  us  and  give  her  a  trade, 
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the  other  girl  could  hare  a  place  at  Fitter’s — 
Uncle  George  had  seen  the  manager. 

Jim  was  to  go  on  the  railroad— at  the  foot,  but 
he'd  work  up,  uncle  said,  if  he  had  anything  in 
him.  Then  Jim  said :  “  What  about  Ilatty?”  He 
had  her  in  his  lap,  because  she  never  fretted 
there,  and  I  was  standing  'longside. 

I  guess  1  didn't  tell  you  about  Hatty.  Jim  j 
hated  to  talk  of  it,  and  she  wasn’t  so  bad  with  j 
him  ;  he’d  learned  her  to  do  lots  of  little  things,  j 
even  to  say  some  words  alter  mother  went — Jim 
acted  as  if  she  belonged  to  him.  Well,  we  both 
felt  kind  of  nervous,  just  because  they  didn’t 
say  anything ;  but  it  was  worse  than  we  thought. 
It  was  an  awful  shock  when  Aunt  Mary  said 
she'd  take  her  to  an  asylum  for  idiots — mother 
called  her  an  “innocent.”  Jim  shut  his  toeth 
hard — 1  was  so  near  I  heard  them  click — and 
then  he  spoke  very  quiet  and  said  we’d  agree  to 
ail  the  other  plans,  we  couldn't  help  ourselves, 
you  see,  and  thank  them  for  all  their  kind¬ 
ness,  but  we’d  never  give  up  Hatty.  Mother 
had  left  her  to  us,  and  we’d  work  for  her,  him 
and  1,  till  we  dropped — but  we'd  not  give  her 
up.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  hot  talk  from  the 
folks,  but  Jim  never  lost  his  temper  and  never 
give  in,  and  in  the  end  he  got  his  own  way.  ; 
The  boys  and  Lucy  all  went  off,  and  I  took  the  \ 
place  at  the  rope-walk ;  me  and  Jim  thought  \ 
Lucy  was  too  young  and  pretty  to  be  trusted  < 
alone,  and  Cousin  Sarah  agreed  to  take  me  and  ; 
Hatty  to  board,  and  look  after  her  while  I  was  ; 
working.  Some  folks  said  Hatty  made  them  j 
feel  nervous,  on  account  of  the  kind  of  dull  look  j 
in  her  big  brown  eyes ;  she  had  mother’s  eyes 
and  her  pretty  curly  hair — Sarah  cut  it  off. 

You  sec,  the  way  Hatty  came  so  was  that,  just 
before  she  was  born,  father  had  a  bad  fall,  try¬ 
ing  an  invention — a  sort  of  treadmill — and 
mother  had  no  rest,  day  or  night,  nursing  him; 
seemed  as  if,  when  Hatty  came,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  left  out  of  her.  Well,  we  broke  np,  sold 
the  things  mother  set  such  store  by,  and  started 
in  to  work.  Hatty  got  on  pretty  well  Sundays 
and  when  Jim  came  round  once  a  month.  She 
was  learning  little  tidy  ways :  to  piok  up,  and 
dust  the  hearth  and  such,  but  she  seemod  to 
forget  her  words  Jim  learned  hor  so  patient,  and 
she  got  a  cowed  kind  of  look.  At  last,  one  of  the 
neighbors  told  me  that  Cousin  Sarah  used  to 
whip  her,  because  she  whined  for  me  and  Jim 
all  the  lime.  If  it  had  been  Jim,  he'd  have 
kept  his  temper;  but  I  was  that  mad,  I  just 
biased  out  and  said  all  kinds  of  foolish  things. 
Cousin  Sarah  said  I'd  be  sorry — that  was  all; 
but,  throe  days  after,  when  I  came  home  at 
night,  there  was  an  empty  pillow  next  to  mine— 
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I  I  ain’t  as  hard  on  Sarah  now  as  1  used  to  be; 
she  couldn’t  feel  as  I  did  about  the  child.  I 
l  fell  down  in  a  fit,  they  say,  and  didn’t  know 
;  anything  for  days.  As  soon  as  I  could  hold  a 
pen,  1  wrote  for  Jim ;  but  he  was  off  on  the 
road,  and  didn’t  know  anything  till  he  came  on 
Sunday,  with  paper  dolls  in  his  pocket  for  the 
child.  When  I  told  him,  he  didn't  find  any 
fault;  he  just  asked  where  the  place  was,  and 
started  off  to  get  her,  but  he  came  back  alone. 
While  I  was  sick,  a  man  had  got  her — he  wanted 
a  handy  cliild  that  wouldn't  need  schooling. 
His  name  was  Stone,  and  he  was  a  farmer  some¬ 
where  in  the  State — that  was  all  they  knew.  I 
wanted  to  leave  Sarah  next  day,  but  Jim  said 
to  stay  quiet  till  he  found  Hatty.  They  let  him 
have  a  leave,  and,  when  it  was  used  up,  he  gave 
up  his  place ;  he  advertised  in  all  the  papers ; 
he  traveled  ull  over  the  State ;  he  worked  in  one 
plaoc  to  get  money  to  go  to  another ;  but  never  a 
trace  of  Hatty.  He  didn't  give  it  up  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  most  of  that  time  he  lived 
pretty  poor.  Our  folks  were  all  real  mad  at  him ; 
t  hey  said  it  was  worse  than  foolishness  to  go  on  so, 
never  doing  any  steady  work,  looking  like  a  man 
of  forty,  and  him  only  a  boy.  Well,  at  last,  he 
gave  up  and  owned  he  was  beat.  He  got  work 
in  a  machine-shop,  and  Bettled  down  like  on  old 
uian.  Mo  and  Lucy  were  both  married  then, 
poor  Hick  was  dead,  and  Roland  doing  real  welL 

After  a  good  while,  Jim  got  to  going  about  a 
little ;  but  he  was  the  saddest  man  ever  was,  for 
all  ho  liked  my  husband  and  children  real  well. 
I  forget  how  many  years  he’d  been  working, 
but  they  had  got  to  thinking  a  heap  of  him  at 
the  works  ;  ho  had  mado  some  fine  improvements 
in  the  machinery — he  wouldn’t  let  anyoue  call 
them  “inventions,”  he  hated  the  word  so— and 
he'd  read  a  lot  of  books  and  studied  evenings, 
when  he  met  Miss  Stowe,  tlio  niece  of  his  boss. 
She  was  the  prettiest  creature  you  ever  saw  ;  no 
one  could  help  being  fond  of  her,  and  I  was  real 
pleased  when  he  come  and  told  me  he  was  going 
to  marry  her.  They  were  going  to  take  him 
into  the  firm  in  the  fall,  and  ho  bought  a  pretty 
little  house  out  the  Germantown  lload,  and  fixed 
it  up  real  tasty  for  Kitty. 

One  Friday,  he  come  and  told  me  he  was  going 
to  spend  Sunday  with  her  folks  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  next  night,  he  come  back — with  Hatty  I 
He’d  found  her  just  where  she’d  been  all  the 
time — at  Kitty’s  grandfather’s.  All  the  trouble 
come  from  the  matron’s  reading  John  Stone,  in 
plaoe  of  John  Stowe,  in  the  register  that  time. 
You  might  think  he’d  had  enough  trouble  from 
|  just  the  mistake  of  a  letter,  but  it  wasn’t  ended. 
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When  Jim  first  saw  Hatty  standing  by  the  gate, 
and  knew  her  from  the  way  she  favored  mother — 
when  he  had  talked  with  the  old  man  and  got  all 
the  dates  so  that  he  could  be  sure,  Kitty  wouldn't 
believe  it.  She  said  it  was  a  very  poor  sort  of  a 
joke  to  tell  her  that  the  half-witted  help  her  grand¬ 
mother  had  brought  up  was  to  be  her  sister-in- 
law,  and,  when  she  found  Jim  meant  to  take  Hatty 
to  live  with  them — why,  sho  just  up  and  said  she 
couldn’t  and  she  wouldn’t  aud  she  never  would 
live  in  the  house  with  an  idiot.  So  Jim  had  to 
give  her  up,  after  he  had  begged  and  prayed,  all 
for  no  good,  and  bo  took  Hatty  to  live  in  the  house 
he  had  bought  for  his  wife. 

I  don’t  believe  you’d  have  thought  she  was 
worth  it  all,  if  you'd  seen  her.  She’d  got  to  be 
real  stupid-looking,  and  you  had  to  tell  her  a 
thing  over  and  over,  and  then,  like  as  not,  she  : 
wouldn’t  understand  it.  She  could  only  say  a 
few  words,  and,  when  I  saw  her  sitting  there  so 
dull  and  careless,  while  Jim  tried,  with  the  big 
tears  chasing  down  his  face,  to  make  her  remem¬ 
ber  “  brother  Jim,"  and  thought  how  sweet  and 
pretty  Kitty  had  been,  and  how  we  all  thought 
he  was  goiug  to  do  so  well,  why,  I  almost  found 
it  in  my  heart  to  be  sorry  we  ever  found  her. 
But,  if  Jim  thought  so,  nobody  ever  found  it  out. 
He  got  a  good  help  to  look  after  the  bouse,  and, 
when  he  wasn’t  at  work,  he  was  just  living  for 
Hatty.  He  would  say  little  words  over  to  her, 
like  as  if  she  was  a  child ;  he’d  show  her  pic¬ 
tures,  and  tell  her  over  slow  what  they  were. 
He’d  tell  her  stories  like  “Bo-Peep”  and  “Little 
Boy  Blue"  till  1  was  siok  of  the  sound,  and 
she’d  forget  them  the  next  minute.  After  he’d 
been  going  on  that  way  for  months,  one  day  she 
asked  him  to  tell  her  a  story,  and  he  just  sat  ; 
down  and  cried  like  a  baby,  he  was  that  thank-  j 
ful.  She  got  on  after  that,  but  very  slow,  and  ( 
it  was  only  after  he’d  been  reading  and  talking  j 


and  working  with  her  nearly  four  years,  his 
patience  never  giving  out,  that  he  got  her  to  be 
pretty  much  like  other  folks.  She  tried  one  day 
to  make  a  picture  of  the  bouse,  and  did  it  so 
well  he  took  her  in  to  the  school  for  drawing,  in 
town.  She  did  some  real  nice  things  there,  and 
she  was  so  pleased  and  happy.  There  was  a 
:  young  Englishwoman  in  there  used  to  sit  and 
help  her.  Her  name  was  Alice,  and  she  was  so 
gentle  and  kind  of  tender  that,  after  a  bit,  Hatty 
seemed  to  bo  almost  as  fond  of  her  as  she  was  of 
Jim — she  never  has  got  to  care  much  for  me. 
Jim  found,  when  the  school  was  closed,  that  Hatty 
sort  of  pined  for  her  friend,  so  he  had  to  take 
her  in  town  pretty  often  to  see  her. 

At  last,  Hatty  did  what  has  more  than  made 
up  to  Jim  for  all  she’s  cost  him.  She'd  been 
spending  the  day  with  Alice,  and,  when  Jim  come 
for  her  in  the  evening,  she  said  she  didn’t  want 
to  leave  Alice,  because  she  loved  her  so;  she 
said  Jim  loved  her  too,  and  wouldn't  she  come 
and  live  with  them,  her  and  Jim,  and  bo  their 
own  Alice?  Jim  had  been  wanting  to  say  just 
that  same  thing  to  her  for  many  a  day,  but  he'd 
\  never  have  found  courage  to  speak,  maybe,  if  he 
■  hadn't  Been  tho  color  that  came  in  her  face  at 
the  words  Hatty  said.  So  he  told  her  how  he 
had  loved  a  woman  once,  and  she  would  have 
been  his  wife,  if  a  duty  hadn't  come  to  him  he 
couldn’t  turn  his  back  on,  that  would  have  been 
hard  on  her.  He  never  blamed  her,  he  said, 
and  he  had  supposed  ho  would  love  her  all  his 
life,  till  he  met  Alice.  Then  he  told  her  that 
what  Hatty  had  said  about  the  loving  was  true. 
Did  she  think  she  could  be  their  own  Alice  ? 

Well,  I  don’t  know  as  any  of  us  grieve  much 
for  Kitty  since  then,  and  we’ve  about  given 
up  saying  “poor  Jim.”  There  ain’t  much  to 
pity  him  for  now,  especially  since  that  baby  was 
born — God  bless  him  I 
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It  was  an  old-fashioned  place,  a  country-store 
that  had  seen  Its  best  days  when  the  century 
was  young.  It  stood  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and, 
in  front  of  it,  not  a  hundred  yards  away,  flowed 
a  muddy  stream.  A  treacherous  evil-looking 
stream,  choked  with  sand-bars  here  and  there 
and  filled  with  holes  and  snags  all  along  its 
tortuous  course,  a  stream  that  distilled  malaria 
sullenly  all  through  the  hot  dry  months  and 
that  rose  spitefully  and  did  untold  damage  to 
crops  and  fences  all  through  the  cold  wet 
months.  The  store  lookod  down  on  it,  and 
across  it  to  the  broad  low  ground,  on  the  further 
side,  which  stretched  away  to  the  foot-hills 
that  formed  the  lowest  step  of  the  mountain- 
range  away  over  at  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 

On  tho  old  wooden  porch  there  were  rough 
benches  and  a  few  split-bottomed  chairs,  and 
through  tho  open  door  the  interior  was  rovealcd, 
with  its  medley  of  dry-goods,  millinery,  and 
glittering  tinware,  its  coils  of  rope,  bags  of 
sumac,  saddles,  bridles,  worsted  comforters, 
chains,  and  cheap  lanterns.  Back  of  the  store 
proper  was  the  bar-room,  with  a  convenient 
side  door  opening  on  to  a  hilly  dusty  country- 
road  that  ran  steeply  down  to  tho  river  and 
then  turned  at  right  angles  along  its  honk  and 
stretched  away  into  the  country.  Before  it 
reaohed  the  hills,  it  crossed  tho  stream,  which 
made  an  ill-natured  bend,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  the  road  in  two.  The  cross¬ 
ing  was  a  bad  one,  for  the  bend  made  the  cur¬ 
rent  swift,  and  the  river-bed  was  full  of  holes, 
so  as  to  require  wary  fording.  Wayfarers  liked 
best  to  cross  before  dark,  for  there  was  an  ugly 
story  or  two  afloat,  of  men  who  had  ridden  into 
the  treacherous  holes,  through  trying  to  ford  in 
the  night,  and  been  thrown  from  their  struggling 
horses  and  drowned.  The  place  was  called 
Breakneck  Ford,  and  its  repute  was  evil. 

On  the  porch,  tilted  bock  in  the  chairs,  sat 
three  men,  talking  languidly  and  dbjointedly, 
after  tho  unexcltablo  rural  fashion.  Two  were 
laboring -men,  and  in  their  shirt -Bleeves;  the 
third  was  younger  and  better  dressed,  for  be 
wore  a  coat.  All  were  smoking  long  clay  pipes, 
and  all  spoke  in  soft  slow  voice,  with  clear 
intonation  and  a  slight  drawl. 

The  door  of  the  bar-room  Bwung  suddenly 
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open,  letting  out  a  sound  of  clinking  glasses 
and  roistering  inconsequent  laughter. 

“Some  fellow’s  treatin’,”  remarked  one  of 
the  workingmen,  removing  his  pipe.  “  I  beam 
Aleo  Benton’s  laugh.  *  Sounded  sorter  foolish 
a’ready.  They’d  better  let  him  be,  or  he  won't 
have  sense  enough  to  get  bimse'f  home  to-night.” 

“  I  ain’t  aginst  treatin',  in  cr  gin’ral  way, 
myself,”  observed  the  other  man,  meditatively, 
"  an’  I  likes  my  dram  ez  well  ez  ther  next  man  ; 
but  thar’s  er  big  dif'ence  ’twix’  drinkin*  like 
er  man  an'  drinkin’  like  er  hog.  It  sorter  goes 
agin  me  ter  give  ole  Alec  liquor.  When  he’s 
fulled  up  chock  frill,  he's  ther  devil  an’  no 
mistake.  They  bev  ’lowed  ter  me  thet,  when 
he’s  off  ther  handle,  he  ramps  aroun’  kornsid- 
■  cr’ble  at  home.  I  never  treats  er  man  like  thet. 
nuther  drinks  with  him — a  man  thet  cusses  an' 
fights  an’  flies  cut  at  his  wimmen-kind.  It  goes 
agin  me." 

••  I  b’leveyou,  Bill,”  rqjolned  the  first  speaker, 
“I’m  thet  a-way  myse’f.  I  ain’t  took  er  drink 
with  Alee  Benton,  not  senee  his  wife  died.  Folks 
hev  ’lowed  ex  how  he  kilt  her.  lie  went  homo 
drunk,  one  night,  when  she  warn’t  mor’n  two 
dnys'nff’n  her  confinement,  an’  BOt  by  ther  po’ 
’oomanSshed  ther  livelong  night,  whettin’  er 
razor  on  hlNxtot  an’  darin’  her  to  move  so  much 
ez  er  finger — sw’arin’  he’d  cut  her  th’oat  ef  she 
even  winked.  ’Twan’t  but  one  way  for  it  to  end. 
Ther  po’  creetor  war  skeered  eu-cr-most  to 
death,  an’  next  day  er  dead  baby  war  born,  an' 
ther  mother  wilted  right  down  like  er  frost-bitten 
lerba'  ker-plant .  Ther  doctor  sed  thet  she' d  been 
through  sech  er  sight  o'  triberlntion  with  Alec, 
fur  so  many  ye’re,  tliet  she’d  cr  died  anyhow. 
’Twan’t  power  enouf  left  inside  her  to  make  er 
squar'  tussle  fur  life.” 

“Alec  took  on  awful,”  commented  the  man 
called  Bill.  “  lie  swore  he'd  kill  hisse  f  some 
ez  he’d  kilt  her,  an’  frir  better' n  er  week  they 
were  'feard  to  leave  him  by  hlsse'f.” 

Tho  other  man  smiled  dci  Lively. 

“  lie  warn’t  in  no  danger  frum  nothin’  'cept 
ther  whiskey-jug,”  observed  he,  dryly.  “Aleo 
ain't  got  ther  grit  ter  hurt  hlsso’f,  sober;  an', 
when  he's  drunk,  he  don’t  kecr  er  continental 
who’s  dead  an'  who  ain’t.  He  wnrn’t  even 
sober  at  his  wife’s  frtne'al,  an'  was  blind-drunk 
fur  a  mont’  arterward.” 
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'‘Well,  mow,  he’va  got  iionM  thmr,”  spoke 
Bill,  leniently:  “  when  he's  sober,  he’s  'bleedgcd 
ter  meditate  pon  his  troubles  en’  bow  they  war 
fetched  about.  Them  ain’t  pleasant  thoughts  ter 
give  house-room  ter,  an'  nobody  can't  blame 
Alec  Air  stririn’  ter  shunt  ’em." 

“Thet  gal  o’  his'n  has  or  lonesome  time,  I 
reckon,  up  thar  on  thet  tumbledown  plautaahun, 
pretty  much  by  herse’f.  Her  gran'  ma  air  down 
flat  of  her  beck  good  part  o'  her  time,  so  she 
oan’t  be  much  servioe.  She’s  er  good  big  slip 
of  er  gal  new;  eighteen  ye'r  ole,  I  reckon." 

“An’  ex  pretty  ex  er  pictar,"  affirmed  Bill, 
admiringly  :  “  po’  creeter  I  Yes,  she’s  lone¬ 
some — she  can’t  help  bein’.  Outside  folks  air 
skittish  ’bout  gwine  to  tier  fkrra  on  ’oount  o’ 
Alec:  he  drawed  er  pistol  on/ er  lady  once. 
Miss  Kate  an’  ther  ole  lady  hold  on  ter  him, 
though,  in  spite  o’  it  all.  Thet’s  wimmen-folks 
all  over.  Er  man  would  kick  him  ter  Jericho, 
or  break  his  blamed  neck  fur  him.  An’  Alec 
was  er  gentleman  enoel  Lord  I  Lord  1  what  er 
pity!” 

The  other  person,  the  one  who  wore  the  coat 
and  bad  been  silently  listening,  looked  away 
across  the  river  with  sombre  eyes.  The  talk  : 
grated  on  him.  For  all  the  years  of  his  life,  : 
at  least,  as  he  well  remembered,  Aleo  Benton’s  : 
sole  remaining  claim  to  gentlemanhood  was  a  . 
pale  high-bred  face  and  a  courteous  manner,  ■ 
when  sober ;  if  Alec  had  been  a  gentleman  in  : 
other  reepects  before,  he,  for  one,  had  never  ; 
known  it. 

The  bar-room  door  swung  again  ;  the  foolish  : 
laughter  had  degenerated  into  idiotio  tittering.  : 
The  young  man’s  black  brows,  as  ha  heard  it,  i 
swept  together  Into  a  heavy  line  above  his : 
smoldering  eyes.  When  Benton  was  like  that,  : 
he  went  home,  the  listener  knew,  and  wreaked  ; 
his  humor  on  helpless  women. 

The  evening-shadows  gathered  thick.  A  fog  j 
roee,  wraith-like,  from  the  water  and  drifted  j 
In  wreaths  above  the  cornfields.  Away  by  the  ; 
horizon,  the  new  moon  raised  her  slender  boms  ; 
above  the  tree-tops.  The  night  would  be  dim,  j 
with  an  uncertain  pallor,  little  better  than  black  : 
darkness.  At  the  hitching-poet  across  the  road,  : 
a  horse  whinnied  and  stamped  impatiently. 

George  Winstead  laid  his  pipe  on  the  floor [ 
beside  his  chair,  and,  rising,  passed  through  the  < 
store  and  stood  a  moment  at  the  half-glass  door  : 
leading  into  the  bar-room.  A  kerosene-lamp  had 
been  lighted,  and  he  could  see  Benton  lolling 
back  in  a  chair  and  watching  a  oouple  of  men 
who  were  standing  beside  the  bar.  They  were 
preparing  for  departure,  and  one  of  them  was 
slipping  some  coins  Into  hit  pocket,  as  though 
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he  had  just  settled  his  saore.  He  half  looked 
around  toward  Alec,  whose  face  lighted  up  with 
expectation,  then  changed  his  mind,  and,  with 
a  civil  good-night  to  the  berkeeper  and  a  nod 
to  the  disappointed  Aleo,  passed  out  into  the 
gathering  dusk  with  his  companion. 

Winstead  opened  the  door  and  entered.  He 
said  a  word  or  two  in  an  undertone  to  the  bar¬ 
keeper,  who  immediately  began  to  rattle  his 
glasses  together  and  move  about  as  though  in 
preps  ration  for  cloeing.  Then  he  crossed  over 
to  where  Aleo  sot  staring  stupidly  about. 

“  Come,  Ur.  Benton,”  he  said,  trying  to  maker 
his  voice  sound  cordial  and  hearty :  “  I'm  off 
for  home.  Our  road  is  the  same,  and  I’d  be 
glad  of  yonr  company." 

Benton  looked  irresolute.  His  money  was 
gone,  and  Winstead,  he  knew,  was  not  a  drink¬ 
ing-man  ;  still,  it  was  early,  and  more  convivial 
fellows  might  drop  in  after  awhile— men  who 
would  not  fail  to  ask  a  gentleman  to  drink  with 
them,  if  he  were  on  the  spot.  The  barkeeper 
noticed  his  hesitation,  and  hastened  to  interfere. 
Benton  was  a  good  customer,  who  spent  his  money 
wildly  when  he  had  any  to  spend,,  aud  induced 
other  men  to  spend  theira  when  he  had  not. 
Still,  Benton,  blind-drunk,  was  apt  to  become 
a  nuisance,  and  the  barkeeper  liked  best  to  be 
rid  of  him  before  he  reached  the  nggressne 
Btage ;  be  lost  nothing  by  it,  for  Benton  came 
every  day.  Besides,  the  tales  floating  around  the 
country  of  Benton’s  excess  at  home  had  reached 
him :  he  remembered  that  Bouton  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  might  have  trouble  with  him  if  he 
should  be  allowed  to  stay  cn  and  became  more 
intoxicated. 

“  You'll  have  a  dark  ride,  gentlemen,”  he 
remarked,  busily  stowing  away  his  glasses. 
“It’s  a  good  thing  there’ll  be  two  of  you. 
If  one  hoppen  on  a  ducking  at  Breakneck  Ford, 
t'other  ono  can  pull  him  out.  It's  a  nasty  piece 
of  road  to  travel  arter  dark." 

“  You’re  shutting  up  mighty  soon,"  hiccoughed 
Benton,  reproachfully.  “  It’s  hardly  dark.” 

“  There’s  a  big  shindy  down  at  Luke  Smith’s 
to-night,  a  dance  and  a  candy-pulling.  I’m 
invited,  and  I'm  closin'  early  in  consequence  of 
havin’  to  shave  and  dike.  Must  upholster  my 
charms,  you  see,  to  lay  things  waste  among  the 
fair  sex.  Good-night,  gentlemen." 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  after  that,  sove 
departure;  so  Benton  rose,  reeling  slightly,  and 
allowed  George  Winstead  to  take  him  by  the 
arm  and  help  him  out  to  his  horse. 

The  men  rode  on  in  silence  only  broken  by 
j  the  noise  of  night-insects  and  the  low  wash  of 
!  the  river  beside  which  the  road  ran.  Every 
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dow  and  then,  Benton’s  hone  would  stumble, 
causing  his  rider  to  lurch  forward  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  and  to  break  into  peevish  drunken  curses. 
Whenever  the  stumbles  would  occur,  Winstead 
would  put  out  his  hand  quickly,  and  steady 
his  companion  in  the  saddle.  At  the  ford, 
there  was  nearly  an  accident,  the  horse  slip¬ 
ping  into  a  hole  and  ducking  himself  and 
half  ducking  his  rider,  who  was  only  saved 
from  falling  headlong  into  the  water  by  the 
strength  of  Winstead’s  aim. 

And  yet,  while  he  cared  for  the  drunken 
wretch  beside  him,  the  young  man's  heart  was 
filled  with  loathing,  and  he  could  have  spurned 
and  beaten  the  creature  from  whom  he  was 
warding  off  danger.  When  the  horse  slipped  at 
the  ford,  it  flashed  throngh  him  what  a  blessed 
thing  it  would  be  for  the  world,  lbr  Kate  Ben¬ 
ton — nay,  for  him,  George  Winstead,  even — if 
Alec  were  lying  stiff  and  stark  at  tho  bottom 
of  the  river,  even  while  humanity  forced  him 
to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 

Poor  Kate !  No  wonder  that  her  brown  eyes 
were  sad.  No  wonder  that,  at  eighteen,  life 
should  seem  a  burden  grievous  to  be  borne. 
A  great  weight  of  responsibility  as  to  the 
family-maintenance,  a  great  weight  of  care  for 
the  drunken  ill-tempered  brnte  of  a  father  and 
the  feeble  paralytic  grandmother  wiio  required 
the  tendance  of  a  child.  Such  had  been  her 
life  for  years — ever  since  death  had  released 
her  mother  from  the  treadmill.  How  she  could 
have  managed,  how  she  could  have  lived  through 
it  all,  had  it  not  been  for  George  Winstead, 
Kate  did  not  know. 

He  was  the  son  of  their  nearest  neighbor, 
and  Kate’s  own  second-cousin,  which  gave  her 
the  feeling  that  her  blind  dependence'  on  him 
had  the  sanction  of  blood,  and  was  right  and 
natural.  With  the  dawning  of  her  eighteenth 
year,  there  had  come  a  new  tie  between  them  ; 
and,  sometime  in  the  indefinite  future,  Kate  had 
promised  to  leave  the  tumbledown  farm  and  the 
wearing  life,  and  pass  into  the  sunshine  and  rest 
and  comfort  that  would  be  hers  as  George  Win¬ 
stead's  wife. 

Winstead  thought  of  It  all,  as  he  rode  silently 
through  the  semi-darkness,  taking  enre  and  heed 
for  the  man  whoso  life  was  a  misery  and  curse 
to  all  belonging  to  him.  His  poor  girl  was 
wearing  herself  out,  and  ho  must  stand  aside 
and  see  youth  and  strength  and  power  of 
enjoyment  slip  from  her.  Had  her  father  been 
the  only  question,  Winstead  would  have  felt ! 
justified  in  interfering,  in  using  all  means  to  | 
convince  Kate  that  to  offer  tip  two  pure,  clean, 
strong  yonng  lives  at  tho  shrine  of  one  foul  j 


besotted  one  would  be  a  sacrifice  not  only  bar¬ 
baric  in  its  cruelty,  but  wicked  and  unnecessary 
besides. 

But  duty  to  a  father  not  worth  its  exercise 
was  not  the  only  bond  that  held  Kate.  There 
was  the  old  grandmother,  the  gentle  patient 
paralytic,  who,  in  a  half-dead  body,  retained  an 
active  living  brain  that  labored  ceaseleesly  over 
the  family-problems,  and  a  tender  sensitive  heart 
that  yearned  over  the  son  who  was  a  trial  and  a' 
disgrace  to  her.  She  would  not  leave  him  in  his 
degradation,  and  the  girl  could  not  leave  her.' 
In  the  early  days  of  their  engagement,  Winstead 
>  had  suggested  that  their  marriage  should  take 
'  place,  and  thnt  be  should  come  and  live  with 
!  them.  It  was  a'  generous  offer,  for  Winstead 
*  knew  that  his  future  father-in-law  had  little  lov* 
for  him,  and  would,  more  than  likely,  make  his 
1  daily  life  intolerable  to  him.  But  Kate  would 
I  not  consent.  It  would  be  tantamount  to  turn- 
1  ing  her  father  out-of-doors,  she  said.  The  ferm 
1  belonged  to  her  grandmother,  although  Benton 
|  used  it  as  bis  own,  and,  if  a  new  management 
j  should  be  inaugurated,  he  would  leave  the  place 
|  and  wander  about,  bringing  the  family  into 
i  deeper  shame  with  eveiy  day  that  passed. 

|  No,  it  could  not  be.  They  must  wait.  They 
i  must  put  aside  their  own  happiness,  in  order 
\  that  tho  old  grandmother’s  heart  might  not  be 
{  quite  broken,  or  her  last  days  made  more  bitter. 

“  She  thinks  that  having  a  home  to  come  to  is 
a  sort  of  check  on  father,’’  said  Kate,  bitterly; 
“  that  he  would  be  worse  without  it.  As  if  it 
were  possible  that  be  could  be  worse  1  She 
never  sees  him  when  he  is  raging,  and,  if  be  is 
in  the  house,  it’s  a  negative  sort  of  comfort  to 
her — better  than  thinking  of  him  lying  In  a 
ditch,  I  suppose.  I  can't  leave  her,  dear;  she 
has  only  me.  It’s  snch  an  awful  thing  to  have  a 
son  like  father,  without  being  left  to  bear  it  by 
one's  self." 

Winstead  gave  way,  feeling  that  she  was  right, 
and  loving  the  poor  old  lady  himself.  He  was 
failhftil  and  kind  to  the  two  women,  aiding  them 
to  bear  their  burden.  But  he  would  have  been 
more  than  human,  if  his  heart  had  not  grown 
hot  and  bitter  every  time  the  thought  or  sight 
of  the  man  who  had  “been  a  gentleman  once" 
presented  itself. 

As  they  drew  near  the  house,  they  could  sec  a 
light  in  the  hall-window.  It  burned  there  every 
night,  often  Info  into  tho  small  hours.  As  the 
latch  of  the  goto  clicked,  the  door  opened  and 
Kate  came  out  on  tho  porch,  shading  the  lamp 
with  her  hand. 

“Is  it  you,  father?”  she  called,  surprised  at 
seeing  him  homo  so  early. 
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The  ride  in  the  night-air  had  sobered  Benton 
somewhat,  so  Winstead  felt  no  uneasiness  at 
letting  him  go  in  alone.  He  paused  long  enough 
to  help  him  unsaddle  his  horse  and  turn  him 
into  the  yard,  where,  he  knew,  the  sagacious 
animal  would  speedily  find  the  food  placed  for 
him  in  a  corner  of  the  fence.  He  sat  still  on  his 
own  horse,  in  the  shadow  beyond  the  gate,  and 
watched  the  tall  figure  pass  unsteadily  up  the 
straight  walk  and  ascend  the  few  steps  to  the 
wide  porch.  The  daughter  held  the  iamp  to 
light  him,  and,  as  he  stumbled  at  the  top  step, 
she  put  out  her  slim  hand  to  steady  him ;  but 
there  was  no  kiss,  or  look  of  affection,  or  word 
of  greeting.  The  heavy  hand  which  Alec  laid 
on  the  girl's  shoulder  was  placed  there  for  sup¬ 
port,  not  in  affection,  and  had  often  enough  been 
raised  against  her. 

Winstead  sighed  impatiently.  Then  he  touched 
his  horse  with  the  spur,  and  rode  on  toward  bis 
own  home. 


II. 

“  Katie,  has  your  father  come  T” 

“  Not  yet,  grandmother.” 

“  What  time  is  it?” 

Kate  rose  and  crossed  the  room  to  the  mantel, 
bending  down  to  consult  the  old  timepiece  which 
hung  beside  it  in  an  embroidered  fob. 

“  It's  half-past  one,  grandmother,”  she  said, 
quietly.  “  You  need  not  be  uneasy ;  he  often 
comes  home  later  than  this.  Lie  still,  dear,  and 
try  and  go  to  sleep.  I'll  wait  up  for  father,  as 
usual.  He  can't  be  long  now.” 

*•  Poor  child !"  sighed  the  grandmother.  “It's 
an  ill  life  for  one  so  young.  The  days  consumed 
in  waiting  on  a  paralytic,  the  nights  in  watching 
for  a  drunkard.  My  poor  little  girl,  it's  a  sad 
life,  a  hard  life." 

“Oh,  no,  grandmother,”  responded  the  girl, 
quickly;  “I  have  you,  and” — her  voice  soften¬ 
ing — “  I  have  George.” 

“  Yes,  love,  you  have  George.  And  he  comes  of 
stock  untainted  by  the  craving  for  drink,  which 
has  been  the  curse  of  the  Bentons  for  generations. 
That  is  my  comfort.  George  is  clean,  and  strong, 
and  pure ;  his  love  will  be  n  staff,  a  firm  staff,  not 
a  miserable  reed  to  break  and  pierce  all  who  lean 
on  it,  like  your  father.  Your  life  won’t  be  your 
mother's  life,  my  child.  You  have  a  sure  refuge 
waiting  for  you  when  I  am  dead  and  gone.” 

“  Don’t  talk  so,  grandmother ;  you  frighten 
me.  You  are  not  worse ;  you  will  live  many 
years  yet.  What  should  I  do  without  you  ?’’ 

“As  God  wills,  my  child.  Helpless  cripple  os  ! 
I  am,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pray  that  1 j 
may  be  spared  for  Alec’s  sake.”  j 


“And  not  for  mine,  dear?”  The  girl’s  voice 
had  a  hurt  tone  in  its  patient  sweetness. 

“  My  darling,  for  yours  I  would  gladly  go. 
Why  not?  You  have  been  tender,  loving,  and 
faithful,  all  these  years.  When  I  die,  you  will 
have  no  regret.  You  have  never  wrung  my 
heart  or  caused  me  bitterness  or  shame.  You 
can  live  your  life,  conscious  that  an  old  woman's 
love  and  blessing  rest  on  you  always — on  you 
and  George  and  the  children  that  the  future 
may  bring.  My  memory  will  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  you  ;  but  to  my  own — to  Alec — ” 

The  voice  broke  and  the  feeble  hands  on  the 
covering  moved  restlessly. 

The  girl  came  bock  to  her  place  beside  the 
bed,  and,  taking  one  of  the  hands  in  bers,  rested 
her  cheek  against  it.  In  the  fireplace,  a  few  logs 
smoldered,  for  the  night  was  chill;  the  subdued 
glow  from  it  filled  the  room  and  caused  shadows 
to  hover  on  wall  and  ceiling.  Down  in  the 
window  of  the  hall,  a  light  burned. 

“  You  have  only  seen  the  worst  of  him,  Katie,” 
the  voice  went  on;  “only  the  sodden  despair 
of  the  noontide  and  evening.  The  morning- 
promise  is  hidden  from  you.  You  don’t  love 
your  father,  child.  Nay,  how  can  you  ? — a  shame 
to  you  from  the  hour  of  your  birth,  a  shame  to 
your  poor  young  mother  before  you.  He  caused 
her  death  at  last,  and  that  of  her  unborn  child ; 
and  I,  his  mother,  SAy  that  — that  was  the 
kindest  thing  ho  ever  did  to  her.  Better  to 
kill  her  at  once,  than  to  go  on  breaking  her 
heart  slowly.  You  have  known  all  this,  my 
child,  and  you  have  never  received  a  loving  look 
nor  a  fatherly  thought  from  him.  You  cannot 
love  him;  ’twould  be  impossible  that  you  should. 
You  owe  him  nothing  but  duty,  for  he  has  given 
you  nothing  but  existence.  But  I — I  am  his 
mother;  and,  tlvough  a  son  be  fallen,  bankrupt 
in  honor  and  manhood,  a  mother  must  still  hold 
to  the  child  for  whom  she  has  suffered.  You 
will  understand,  some  day.” 

Katie  turned  her  soft  lips  to  the  hand  she 
held,  but  did  not  speak.  Her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears,  and  she  knew  that  her  voice  would 
break  if  she  should  make  the  effort. 

“  He  was  a  noble  boy,  Katie,  when  they  first 
laid  him  in  my  arms — my  man-child,  my  only 
son.  Find  what  excuse  you  can  for  him.  The 
taint  was  in  his  blood.  His  father,  his  grand¬ 
father,  all  his  sires  for  generations,  had  been 
drinking-men ;  but  not  like  this.  There  was 
liquor  on  all  gentlemen’s  tables,  when  I  was 
young:  every  man  drank,  in  a  liberal  gentle¬ 
manly  fashion ;  but  they  were  not  sots.  Alec 
saw  it  always,  and  I  did  not  realize  the  danger 
until  too  late.  Then,  at  college,  he  got  in  a  fast 
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drinking-set,  and  was  very  wild.  The  ache  at 
my  heart  began  then;  he  was  handsome  and 
convivial,  and,  each  time  he  came  home,  I  could 
see  a  change.  Then  his  father  died,  and  Alec 
came  home  to  live.  How  I  watched  and  prayed 
over  him,  and  how  I  loved  him  t  He  was  gay 
and  bonny  and  high-spirited,  a  son  any  mother 
might  be  proud  of — barring  that  one  thing,  the 
taint  that  was  in  his  blood. 

"  When  he  fell  in  love  with  your  mother, 

I  thought  a  star  of  hope  bad  risen  for  him. 
He  kept  straight  for  months  and  months,  and 
strove  hard  to  please  her.  I  loved  your  mother, 
and  my  hopes  rose.  For  a  year  or  two,  our 
life  was  tolerable,  even  happy ;  you  were  born, 
and  things  were  well  with  us.  Then  the  heredi¬ 
tary  curse  began  to  work  again,  and  my  boy  was 
weak.  He  fought  against  it,  but  more  and  more 
feebly.  Then  two  babies  were  born,  only  to  die ; 
and  then  came  your  mother’s  death.  Since 
then,  you  know  how  it  has  been— drink,  drink, 
drink,  to  drown  remorse  and  conscience.” 

“  Grandmother,  try  to  sleep,  or  you  will  be  ill.” 

“  I  can’t  sleep,  child,  until  I  know  he  is  safe 
in  bis  room.  I'm  frightened  for  him.  Oh, 
Katie!  if  God  would  take  him  before  he  sinks 
lower — if  the  Heavenly  Father  would  mercifully 
take  him  before  his  mother  I" 

The  voice  quivered.  But  there  were  no  tears 
In  the  aged  eyes,  only  a  dimness;  tears  come 
slowly  to  the  old. 

The  fire  had  burned  low.  Kate  rose  and 
renewed  it,  stirring  the  coal  to  a  hot  blare. 
Then  she  crossed  to  the  window  and  drew  aside  j 
the  shade.  There  were  no  outside  shutters  to  : 
the  second  story,  and  she  could  see  the  yard,  the  1 
front-gate,  and  the  stretch  of  road  leading  down  ! 
to  the  village  and  the  store.  It  was  a  bright  \ 
night.  The  moonlight  fell  broad  and  full,  j 
giving  distinctness  to  all  surrounding  objects,  j 
The  girl  stood  gating  out,  her  thought  busy  with  j 
sad  images.  Day  by  day,  her  grandmother's  j 
hold  on  life,  she  had  seen,  loosened.  Soon,  she 
would  be  alone— alone  with  the  man  to  whom 
she  owed  duty  in  return  for  existence. 

The  old  lady  bad  fallen  into  a  doze,  and  the 
room  was  still.  Katie  threw  a  shawl  around 
her  and  slipped  out  of  the  room.  Down  in  the 
hall,  she  paused  a  moment.  The  light  burned 
brightly,  but  she  raised  the  flame  a  little  higher ; 
then  she  opened  the  door  and  went  out  into  the 
night.  A  consciousness  of  impending  events, 
a  shadow  from  out  of  the  inflnite,  rested  on  her 
spirit  and  oppressed  it.  Her  thought  persist¬ 
ently  sought  her  father,  and,  for  the  first  time 
within  her  recollection,  she  was  uneasy  about 
Urn. 


She  walked  to  the  gate  and  leaned  on  it, 
gazing  down  the  moonlit  road,  waiting.  What 
was  that?  The  regular  beat  of  a  horse's  hoofs, 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Her  father  was 
coming — but  bow  fast!  The  horse  usually 
brought  his  helpless  master  home  slowly,  having 
learned  to  accommodate  his  pace  to  the  require¬ 
ment  of  his  swaying  rider ;  but  now  he  bounded 
as  though  driven  by  whip  and  spur.  The  girl's 
heart  contracted  with  a  nameless  dread.  Had 
some  terrible  thing  happened?  Was  this  the 
messenger  sent  in  haste  to  break  the  tidings? 

On,  on  came  the  horse,  his  hoofs  striking  the 
road  at  the  stretch  of  his  long  gallop.  Soon 
he  bounded  into  sight — he  was  riderless. 

Kate  opened  the  gate,  as  the  horse  paused 
beside  it,  and  put  up  her  hands  to  bis  neck. 
It  was  wet  with  foam  and  river-water,  which 
dripped  from  mane  and  sides.  He  whinnied 
and  pushed  his  nose  against  her  shoulder  again 
and  again,  and  then  turned  to  go  down  the  road 
in  the  direction  from  whence  he  came. 

Twisting  her  hand  into  the  wet  mane,  Kate 
sprang  into  the  saddle.  Leaning  down,  she 
caught  the  hanging  bridle,  and  the  horse  sprang 
forward  at  a  gallop. 

Onward  and  still  onward,  the  girl  now  white 
and  resolute  to  know  the  worst,  the  horse  with 
long-drawn  labored  breathing,  but  a  gallant 
effort  to  do  his  best.  On,  on — past  a  sleeping 
homestead,  where  children  dreamed  in  their 
little  white  beds,  and  cows  stood  in  drowsy 
groups  under  the  trees:  on,  on — past  rough 
negro-cabins  and  a  long  dark  stretch  of  woods. 
The  Bound  of  the  river  came  to  her  ears,  and 
a  sickening  horror  knocked  at  her  heart.  The 
rood  swept  out  of  the  woods  and  took  its  way 
beside  the  stream — which,  making  a  sharp  bend, 
crossed  it  in  a  lonely  hollow. 

The  horse,  by  this  time,  hod  fallen  into  a  slow 
canter,  his  strength  well-nigh  spent.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  ford,  he  stopped,  and,  putting 
down  his  head,  whinnied  long  and  loud.  The 
girl  slipped  from  the  saddle  and  bent  over  the 
bank,  peering  into  the  water.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  sight. 

Mounting  again,  she  tried  to  urge  the  horse 
j  forward.  But  he  refused,  planting  his  legs 
j  firmly  and  backing.  There  was  something  in 
|  the  water,  of  which  the  creature  was  conscious— 
\  something  cold  and  white  and  still — lying  in  a 
)  pool  somewhere,  staring  up  at  the  sky  with  open 
!  eyes.  A  nameless  presence  chilled  the  girl,  and 
i  over  her  came  the  sure  knowledge  that  the  end 
!  was  here.  She  knew  that  her  father  was  dead, 
i  drowned  in  the  ill-omened  ford,  and  that  the 
i  horse  had  come  to  tell  her.  She  leaned  against 
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his  wet  heaving  side  and  tried  to  think.  There 
was  no  need  for  haste  now — the  worst  was  over ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  she  must  have  help.  She 
would  go  back — go  back  to  George  Winstead, 
back  to  the  poor  old  woman  whose  son  was  safe 
at  last  from  danger  of  a  lower  fall  on  this  earth. 
George  would  know  what  would  be  beet. 

Then  the  foil  realization  of  the  horror  of  it 
came  to  her.  Dead  !  Dead  in  the  sullen  stream, 
down  under  the  cold  cruel  water  flowing  at  her 
feet.  Dead  1  Gone  out  of  the  world  alone — 
brutish,  besotted — with  no  loving  eyes  to  gaze 
into  his,  no  loving  bands  to  tighten  their  clasp 
as  death  loosened  his.  Gone  forever  into  the 
infinite,  with  every  instinct  of  manhood  dulled, 
every  spiritual  aspiration  well-nigh  extinguished. 
Oh,  it  was  terrible ! 

Casting  herself  on  her  knees  with  nature’s 
grand  instinct  of  appeal,  the  girl  raised  her 
stricken  face  and  shaking  bands  and  cried  aloud 
in  anguish :  “  Oh,  forgive  him  !  forgive  him  1 
He  did  not  know — he  could  not  realize.  Father 
in  heaven,  forgive  him — have  mercy  on  him  I  ” 

III. 

Besson  has  followed  season,  and  five  years 
hove  passed  away.  Tlie  old  homestead,  formerly 
so  neglected,  now  blossoms  like  a  rose  with  care 
and  thrift.  In  the  yard,  bright  flower-beds  con¬ 
trast  gnyly  with  the  green  of  the  sward,  and,  in 
the  corner  of  the  fence,  where  of  old  the  box  of 
food  used  to  stand  for  the  hungry  horBe,  a  little 
Child  has  been  making  a  garden.  Here  are 
roses  and  dahlias,  broken  Bhort  off  and  stuck 
into  the  grass,  and  a  tiny  rake  and  hoe  rest 
beside  them.  Near  by  is  a  doll  in  a  painted 
wagon. 

Kate  Benton  has  been  married  four  years,  and 
to  her  have  come  two  baby  girls,  as  pledges  of  ] 
the  love  and  peace  that  reign  in  the  old  home.  I 
No  boys  as  yet,  and  in  her  heart  Kate  hopes  that  ] 
none  will  ever  come ;  for  with  all  her  soul  she  j 
dreads  the  fatal  Benton  taint.  Her  husband  j 
laughs  at  her,  and  affirms  that  falls  like  her  j 
father’s  are  due  quite  as  much  to  individual  ! 
weakness  as  to  hereditary  tendency.  To  him,  in  i 
bis  nobleness,  in  his  strength,  there  is  little  jus-  j 
tificotion  for  sin,  in  the  fact  that  others  have  : 


>  sinned  in  like  manner  before  one.  He  is 
anchored  to  the  rock  of  individual  responsibility. 

After  the  night  on  which  Alec  Benton  met  his 
death,  the  hollow  and  the  ford  were  shunned  like 
an  evil  thing.  The  course  of  the  road  was  altered. 
The  county-court  even  met  in  extra  session  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  made  to  turn  aside  from 
the  river  lower  down,  the  county  going  so  far  in 
zeal  as  to  span  the  stream  with  a  rough  bridge. 

The  body  had  been  found,  the  following  day, 
much  farther  down,  where  it  had  drifted,  and 
had  been  brought  home  and  laid  pitifolly  beside 
the  broken-hearted  wife  and  the  three  deed 
babies  in  the  old  family  burying-ground.  His 
sins  had  been  many,  but,  when  the  grave  had 
closed  over  Alec  Benton,  a  merciful  silence  fell, 
and  people  tried  to  give  him,  as  speedily  as 
might  be,  the  only  kind  thing  left,  for  such  as 
he,  in  their  gift — forgetfulness. 

And  to  the  old  grandmother  came  pesos.  The 
worst  was  over,  and  in  this  world  there  would 
be  no  lower  depth  for  the  son  she  loved,  than 
the  one  already  sounded.  She  lingered  with 
them  one  quiet  year,  during  whioh,  at  her  earnest 
wish,  Kate  was  married  to  George  Winstead  ; 
and  then,  in  the  lovely  Bpringtiroe,  when  the 
earth  was  instinct  with  life  and  promise,  she 

Once  only  did  Mrs.  Winstead  allude  to  the 
evil  days  now  gone  forever,  and  that  was  to  her 
husband,  one  evening,  shortly  after  their  mar¬ 
riage. 

“The  thing  that  hurts  me  most,  about  my 
unhappy  (lather,  is  that  I  could  not  be  sorry  for 
his  death,”  she  said,  regretfully.  “  Beyond  the 
Bhook  and  horror  of  it,  the  fear  for  my  grand¬ 
mother,  I  felt  nothing.  Grandmother  could  sor¬ 
row  for  her  son  sincerely ;  but  I,  who  was  his 
child,  could  not  grieve  at  all.  It  hurts  me.  It 
is  so  pitiful  a  thing  for  a  parent  to  pass  away, 
and  the  child  who  owes  him  existenoe  to  be 
unable  to  feel  a  deeper  pang  for  him  than  for  a 
stranger.” 

“As  men  sow,  so  they  must  reap  and  garner 
sheaves,”  responded  Winstead,  slowly.  “  It  is 
the  law,  and  we  must  abide  by  it.  Ties  of  blood 
oan  command  duty,  but  only  worth  and  honor 
can  command  love.” 


GETTING  RID  OF  A  GOSSIP. 


“ Why,  good-morning,  Mary!  I  haven’t  seen 
you  in  an  age,"  said  plump  little  Mrs.  Wells,  as 
she  met  her  friend  Mrs.  Holden  in  an  upholstery-  i 
wareroom.  one  morning.  “Are  you  looking  at ' 
the  new  furniture?” 

“No.  I  want  to  select  a  carpet  this  time,"  \ 
answered  Mrs.  Holden.  “  Give  me  the  benefit ' 
of  your  good  taste,  will  you?” 

“ Oh,  certainly ;  such  as  it  is,  you're  welcome."  > 

“You  see,  I’ve  been  buying  a  house  since! 
you  were  over  last,  and  my  parlor-carpet  won't ! 
fit." 

“  Indeed  ?  You  have  really  found  a  home  to  ! 
please  you,  then?" 

“  I  think  we  have,  at  last." 

“  Is  it  a  nice  place?  But  I  needn't  ask  that."  j 

*•  Well,  we  are  very  fully,  satisfied  so  far,  both  ! 
with  the  location  and  the  house  itself.” 

14  Where  is  it,  Mary?” 

••  No.  54  Ouk  Street.” 

“Oh,  Mary  Holden!  I  hope  not.  Bear,  how  i 
odd !"  And  Mrs.  Wells  began  to  laugh.  j 

“Why,  what  do  you  know  about  it?”  asked  J 
Mrs.  Holden,  quickly. 

“  It  is  tlie  very  house  we  lived  in,  two  years  : 
ago.”  i 

“  There !  I  remember  now.  I  knew  the  place  j 
looked  very  familiar,  when  we  went  over  it.  > 
I  called  on  you  there :  that  was  it.  Is  there  { 
anything  wrong,  Cora?" 

“  Not  with  the  house — oh,  no.  It  is  a  nice  ) 
handy  place — good  water,  woodshed,  cellar,  j 
large  pantries,  fine  ventilation  —  everything  all  l 
right.  Mary.  It  wasn't  tho  house  that  drove  i 
us  away." 

“Well,  what  then,  Cora?  The  place  ien  t  j 
haunted,  is  it?”  asked  Mrs.  Holden,  laughingly.  \ 

“  Yes,  it  is.  By  the  very  worst  kind  of  a  i 
spirit — a  gossiping  woman.  Mary,  the  next-  i 
door  neighbor  is  a  regular  nuisance — that  is,  j 
if  she  still  lives  there ;  and  I  suppose  she  does,  ! 
for  they  own  the  property,  and  wouldn't  be  \ 
likely  to  leave  it." 

••  Is  the  name  '  Gordon'  ?” 

-  Yes.” 

"  Then  she's  there  yet.  ‘Gordon'  is  the  name  f 
on  the  next  house." 

“  Well,  Mary,  you  know  I'm  not  given  to  j 
gossip.  But  I’ll  tell  you  this :  we  moved  on  j 
that  woman's  account."  { 


“  You  did ?  Come  now:  you  must  tell  me  all 
about  it.  ‘Forewarned,  forearmed,’  you  know.  ’ 

“  I’U  tell  you  ;  but,  as  you  have  really  taken 
the  house,  I  don't  see  what  good  it  will  do  now. 
In  the  first  place,  she  is  the  worst  borrower  you 
ever  saw.  1  like  to  be  as  neighborly  and  kind 
as  anybody;  but  you  know  that  sort  of  thing 
can  be  made  a  real  trouble.  And  she  did  ask 
for  the  most  absurd  things!  I  don't  believe 
I  ever  had  a  new  bonnet  or  a  new  pair  of  shoes 
or  gloves,  that  she  didn't,  want  the  first  wear." 

“  But  you  surely  did  not  lend  her  such 
things?"  said  Mrs.  Holden. 

"I  often  did;  because,  if  I  didn't,  she  would 
tell  such  tales.  She'll  give  you  the  history  of 
the  whole  square,  the  first  time  you  see  her,  and 
then  give  yours  to  them,  in  her  own  fashion. 
Her  talking  was  worse  than  her  borrowing. 
And  the  things  she  borrowed  either  came  home 
utterly  ruined,  or  never  came  at  all.  Groceries 
and  articles  of  that  kind  never  returned ;  and. 
at  last,  John  said  he  couldn’t  stand  it.  It  was 
too  expensive  to  live  near  her.  Then,  when  we 
had  company,  she  never  failed  to  pop  in  for 
something,  just  to  satisfy  her  curiosity.  Alto¬ 
gether,  it  was  too  annoying  for  us,  and  we 
moved.  I'm  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you  all  this ; 
but  you'll  soon  find  out  that  I  haven't  told  you 
half." 

“  I'm  very  glad  you  did  tell  me,  Cora.  1  know 
now  on  what  ground  to  meet  her.  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  manage  her." 

“I'd  like  to  know  how,”  laughed  Cora  Wells. 
“  It’s  more  than  I  could  do.  I'm  sure.” 

"Oh,  I  won’t  tell  you  just  now.  But,  if  I 
succeed.  I'll  let  you  know  the  result.” 

“All  right,  ril  give  you  a  month.” 

"Well,  I’ll  report.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the* 
carpets."  And  the  two  ladies  were  soon  deep 
in  the  comparison  of  Brussels  and  Wilton,  which 
the  obliging  clerk  displayed  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage. 

In  due  time.  Mrs.  Holden  was  cotily  settled 
in  her  new  home.  While  she  was  moving,  she 
had  several  glimpses  of  Mrs.  Gordon  at  the 
double  pump,  on  her  own  side  of  the  fence — 
a  tall  sandy-haired  women,  with  pale-blu^  ey  es, 
a  sharp  nose,  and  a  slovenly  dress — and  heard 
her  scalding  in  a  loud  key  at  three  or  four 
sandy-haired  children. 
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Even  without  Cora’s  warning,  she  would  have  ) 
impressed  Mrs.  Holden  as  a  very  undesirable  j 
neighbor,  and  being  tormented  with  her  was  j 
quite  out  of  tbo  question,  lint  Maty  Holden 
had  firm  faith  in  the  plan  she  meant  to  try  if  j 
need  required. 

She  had  been  settled  several  days,  and  had  j 
already  received  one  or  two  calls  from  across  , 
the  street — her  house  was  a  corner  one — before  t 
Mrs.  Gordon  came  over. 

She  popped  in  then  by  the  back-door,  just 
alter  Harry,  Mrs.  Holden's  son,  had  finished  his  j 
supper  and  gone  out. 

“How  d’ye  do?’’  she  began,  nodding  famil- > 
iarly.  “  My  name’s ‘Gordon’;  I  live  next  door.  | 
I  thought  I’d  just  run  in,  neighborly-like,  and 
see  how  you  like  it  up  here." 

“  Very  much,  so  far,  thank  you,"  returned 
Mrs.  Ilolden.  putting  down  the  plates  she  wus 
clearing.  “  Walk  into  the  sitting-room,  please, 
Mrs.  Gordon.” 

"Oh,  no,”  said  the  visitor,  helping  herself 
to  a  chair.  “  I’ll  jest  sit  right  down  here  a 
minute.  You  go  on  with  your  work — I  didn’t 
come  in  to  hinder.” 

“  But  I  prefer  not  to  entertain  callers  in  my 
kitchen,”  said  Mrs.  Ilolden,  mildly  but  firmly. 

“  Oh,  well,  anything  to  oblige.”  And  the 
visitor,  who  had  taken  a  keen  glance  round  the 
kitchen,  jumped  up  and  followed  Mrs.  Holden 
into  her  cozy  sitting-room,  where  her  sharp  gaze 
quickly  took  in  every  detail,  from  the  fignre  in 
the  carpet  to  the  neat  work-basket ;  upon  which, 
half  open,  lay  the  lost  number  of  “  Peterson.” 

Catching  it  up  and  turning  over  the  leaves, 
Mrs.  Gordon  remarked : 

“  So  you  take  the  magazine,  do  you  ?" 

“  Yes.  X  consider  no  lady's  home  complete 
without  ‘Peterson.’  Do  you  take  it?”  asked 
Mrs.  Holden. 

“La!  no,”  replied  the  caller,  laying  the  book 
down.  “  I  don’t  sec  no  use  payin’  ont  money 
for  what  you  can  jest  as  well  get  without.  The 
last  lady  that  lived  here  took  ■  Peterson,’  and 
I  always  got  hers.  I  was  wondering,  tOrday, 
if  you  took  it,  so’s  I  could  go  on  with  the  stories. 
It’s  a  mighty  nice  book,  ain't  it?” 

"Very  nice  indeed,”  returned  Mrs.  Holden, 
making  a  firm  resolve  that  her  treasured  maga¬ 
zines  would  not  cross  the  fence,  to  come  back 

“  Don’t  keep  no  girl,  do  ye?"  asked  Mrs.  Gor¬ 
don,  siting  ont  on  another  track. 

“No.  I  don’t  need  help  when  I  am 
There  are  only  two  of  us.” 

“  Young  feller’s  your  Bon,  I  reckon  ?” 


“  Yes,  madam." 

“  You  must  be  a  widow,  I  s' pose?” 

“  Yen,  these  five  years.” 

“  Don't  do  your  own  washing,  do  you  ?”  pur¬ 
sued  the  visitor,  calmly. 

Mrs.  Holden  laid  down  the  bit  of  crochet-work 
Bhe  had  picked  up,  and,  looking  her  caller  quietly 
in  the  eye,  she  answered  ; 

“  No,  madam  ;  nor  my  ironing,  either.  1  hire 
part  of  my  sewing  done,  and  do  the  rest  myself. 
I  am  fortysix.  and  Harry  is  twontytwo.  We  paid 
cosh  for  this  house,  and  mean  to  keep  it.  We 
attend  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  pay  our  debts 
promptly.  Anything  else  you  would  like  to 
know,  Mrs.  Gordon?” 

The  woman  looked  astonished,  and  answered  : 
"  La!  no.  I  never  was  a  hand  to  ask  questions, 
like  some  folks.  I  jest  come  over  a  minute  to 
get  acquainted.  You  like  to  be  neighborly, 
1  reckon,  Mrs.  Holden  ?" 

“Indeed  I  do,  with  the  right  kind  of  neigh- 

“  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  that’s  what  I  mean.  I  jest 
run  over  the  back  way  to  be  neighborly.  I’ll  go 
hack  now,  1  guess.  Do  oome  over  soon,  Mrs. 
Ilolden.” 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Ilolden,  pleasantly, 
without  accenting  the  invitation  or  asking  the 
“  neighborly"  lady  to  repent  her  own  call. 

“  If  there’s  any  little  thing  you’re  out  of,  don’t 
hesitate  to  send  over.  I  do  believe  in  folks  bein’ 
accommodatin’,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  rising  to  go. 
“  Hain't  got  much  acquainted  with  Oak  Street 
folks  yet,  I  suppose  ?” 

«  No,"  said  Mrs.  Holden. 

“  Well,  some  of  ’em  will  do,  and  some  won't. 
HI  run  in  again,  and  give  you  a  few  hints,  so 
you  won’t  get  took  in.  But  I  really  must  hurry 
home.  Good-night — and  do  be  sociable,  Mrs. 
Holden." 

“Good-night,”  was  all  the  answer  Mary 
Holden  made.  But  she  laughed  a  jolly  little 
laugh,  when  Mrs.  Gordon  was  gone.  And  she 
might  have  laughed  again,  had  she  known  that, 
in  spito  of  her  hurry,  that  lady  had  “  run  in"  to 
see  two  other  neighbors,  before  she  went  home, 
and  told  them  that  the  new  lady  at  No.  64  was 
“  the  queerest  woman  she  ever  did  see!” 

Next  day,  little  Johnny  Gordon  came  over, 
and  said  “  Ma  wanted  to  borry  a  drawin’  o’  tea 
and  three  eggs.  When  she  got  some,  she'd  send 

“Certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Holden.  She  marked 
the  articles  down  on  a  paper  tacked  up  by  the 
kitchen-window,  and  then  gave  them  to  Jyhnny. 
who  looked  on  with  big  eyes  of  wonder. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  in  the  evening 


well. 
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Johnny  came  back,  saying :  “  Mi  wants  to  borry  ; 
two  or  three  o’  your  last  ‘  Peterson's  Maga- 

“  Tell  your  mother,’ '  said  Mrs.  Holden,  kindly, 

“  that,  if  she  wishes  to  subscribe  to  the  magazine, 

1  will  add  her  name  to  my  club  with  pleasure, 
but  my  *  Petersons’  are  too  valuable  to  lend.'’ 

Away  went  Johnny,  and  Mrs.  Holden  said, 
laughingly  :  “  Now  I’ve  thrown  the  first  bomb !’’ 

But  she  heard  no  dreadful  result,  nor  was  she 
troubled  again  until  the  next  Monday,  when  Ella 
Gordon  came  over  and  asked  for  the  loan  of  Mrs. 
Holden’s  Sunday  cloak,  as  “  ma  was  goin’  to  a 

"  Tell  your  mother  my  cloak  fits  no  one  but 
myself,”  said  Mrs.  Holden,  calmly.  And  off  ran 
the  child,  to  repeat  the  message. 

But  Tuesday  evening  brought  Johnny,  with  a 
plate,  asking  for  a  pound  of  butter. 

“  Tell  her  she  has  not  returned  the  eggs  and 
tea  yet,”  stud  Mrs.  Holden.  “  You  can  see  them 
on  the  paper  here.  I  never  lend  a  second  thing 
until  the  first  one  comes  back.” 

Johnny  departed.  Presently  in  bounced  Mrs. 
Gordon,  red  in  the  face,  bringing  the  eggs  and 
tea. 

“  Here’s  your  things !”  she  snapped,  setting 
them  on  the  table.  “That  little  idiot,  Johnny, 
says  you  mark  everything  a  body  borrows  down 
on  a  paper.  But  1  don’t  believe  it.” 

“See  for  yourself,"  returned  Mrs.  Holden, 
calmly,  marking  off  the  two  articles  from  the 
tacked-up  paper.  "It’s  the  best  way  to  keep 
things  square  and  avoid  trouble,  you  know,"  she 
added,  coolly. 

“Well,  I  never!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gordon. 
She  turned  and  bounced  out,  without  another 
word,  and  Mrs.  Holden  hoped  she  was  rid  of  her 
for  good. 

But,  in  two  or  three  days,  Johnny  came  over 
for  the  clothes-line.  It  was  given  and  set  down* 
upon  the  paper.  Early  in  the  evening,  Johnny 
brought  it  home. 

“  Scratch  it  off  your  measly  old  paper,  now !” 
said  he.  “  Pa  says  if  ma  ever  sends  over  here  for 
another  thing  he’ll  lick  her,  that’s  what  he’ll  do.” 


“  Your  mother  is  welcome  to  anything  1  have, 
except  my  clothes.  Those  I  don’t  lend,"  said 
Mrs.  Holden. 

“  Ma  says  she  wouldn’t  be  seen  in  your  old 
duds!"  snapped  the  retiring  Johnny. 

Mrs.  Holden  Bmiled,  and  felt  sure  that  Bhe 
had  gained  one  victory,  and  her  wardrobe  would 
henceforth  be  undisturbed — as  it  was.  ' 

Several  days  passed,  and  some  callers  dropped 
in.  Hardly  were  they  gone,  when  Mrs.  Gordon 
appeared — by  the  back  door. 

“  I  thought  I  saw  the  Howards  and  Mr.  Neely 
just  leave  here,”  she  remarked. 

“They  were  here,”  said  Mrs.  Holden. 

"  Well,  if  I  was  you,  I  wouldn’t  have  muoh  to 
do  with  them  Howards,”  said  Mrs.  Gordon, 
with  an  air  of  mystery. 

"Indeed!  Is  anything  wrong  about  them!” 

“  Well,  folks  do  say  all’s  not  right.  Why,  Mr. 
Neely,  he  just  goes  and  goes  there!  At  all 
hours,  too !  And  his  poor  wife  alone  at  home. 
What  he  goes  for,  1  can’t  say  ;  but — ” 

“  I  will  ask  them,  when  I  return  the  call,” 
said  Mrs.  Holden,  calmly. 

"  Ask  ’em?”  and  Mrs.  Gordon  looked  startled. 

“Certainly.  You  want  to  know  why  Mr. 
Neely  visits  them,  and  I’ve  no  doubt  they  will 
explain  it  all.” 

“  Mrs.  Holden,  you  surely  don’t  mean  to 
repeat  what  1  say?" 

“  I  surely  do.  Of  course  you  won’t  say  what 
is  not  true,  and,  if  it  is  true,  you  won’t  object  to 
have  it  spoken  of.  1  always  tell  one  neighbor 
just  what  another  says  of  her,  if  I  tell  anything 
at  all,  Mrs.  Gordon.” 

“  Well,  I  never  did  see  such  a  woman.  I'll 
let  you  alone  hereafter,  see.  if  I  don’t  1”  cried 
Mrs.  Gordon.  She  bounced  out,  and  this  time  it 
was  for  good. 

:  She  told  all  the  neighbors  that  she  believed 

"  that  Holden  woman  was  crazy.”  But  they  all, 
quite  understanding  the  case,  only  smiled,  and 
wished  they,  too,  had  known  earlier  how  to  get 
rid  of  a  troublesome  neighbor,  while  Mrs. 
Holden  eqjoyed  peace  and  had  no  more  trouble 
with  the  people  over  the  fence. 
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MRS.  LEIGH’S  GOVERNESS. 


T  was  a  cruel  moment,  when  Grace  Cour- 

,  after  her  change  of  fortune,  first  met  her 
r  rival,  the  rich  and  haughty  Miss  Marlton. 
They  had  been  leading  belles,  two  years  before, 
in  society,  and  rumor  had  said  were  competitors 
for  the  hand  of  young  Stnyvesant  Mortimer,  the 
sole  heir  of  the  great  banker  of  that  name. 
But  Grace’s  father  had  failed,  and  then  died, 
leaving  his  family  destitute.  She  was  glad,  in 
this  emergency,  to  accept  a  situation  as  nursery- 
governess,  in  the  pretty  village  of  Seaverge,  on 
the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound.  To  go  out, 
in  this  half-menial  condition,  in  New  York, 
where  so  many  knew  her,  she  felt  to  be  im¬ 


possible  ;  but  hyre,  in  this 
quiet  and  secluded  place, 
she  was  not  likely  to  meet 
former  acquaintances,  she 
thought.  “In  time  I  shall 
forget,"  she  said  to  her¬ 
self,  “as  I  shall  be  for¬ 
gotten." 

But,  the  very  summer 
after  she  went  to  Sea- 
verge,  an  enterprising 
inn-keeper  put  up  a  spa¬ 
cious  hotel,  directly  by 
the  water,  and  laid  out 
around  it  some  fifty  acres 
of  ornamental  ground. 
Immediately,  Seaverge 
became  not  ouly  a  fash¬ 
ionable  resort,  but  an 
aristocratic  one  as  well, 
for  the  two  are  not  always 
the  same.  And  here,  one  morning,  when  out  on 
an  errand,  Grace  caine  suddenly  on  her  old  rival, 
who  was  driving  along  one  of  the  country  roads, 
in  a  phaeton,  behind  a  pair  of  handsome  ponies, 
and  with  a  footman,  in  livery  and  cockade,  in 
the  rumble. 

“  I  wonder  if  she  will  speak  to  me,”  thought 
Grace,  her  first  impulse  being  to  turn  away.  But 
she  had  a  brave  soul  j  and  so,  after  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  she  looked  full  at  Miss  Marlton. 

The  latter  saw  Grace,  and  evidently  recognized 
her,  for  her  face  flushed,  even  through  its  abun¬ 
dant  coat  of  powder ;  but  she  did  not  bow :  on 
the  contrary,  she  stared  as  if  the  two  had  never 

11 1  might  have  known  it,”  said  Grace,  bitterly ; 
“  our  worlds  now  are  different.  But  what  an 
insolent  stare !  I  am  sure,  if  she  had  been  a 
poor  governess,  and  I  the  heiress,  I  could  not 
have  treated  her  so.’’ 
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Nor  could  she.  This  thought  dwelt,  more  and  !  above  wealth  and  false  position.  She  had,  even 
more,  in  Grace's  mind,  as  she  mused,  that  alter-  '  in  her  happier  days,  liked  people  for  themselves, 
noon,  in  her  favorite  nook  by  the  little  river  ;  and  not  for  what  they  hod.  If,  in  some  secret 
laick  of  the  Leigh  grounds,  a  spot  she  always  i  corner  of  her  heart,  almost  unknown  to  herself, 
resorted  to  for  quiet  and  composure  when  she  S  she  had  cherished  a  preference  for  Stuyvesant 
Imd  been  overtasked,  or  worried,  or  agitated,  s  Mortimer,  it  was  not  because  of  the  millions  he 
Yes,  she  was,  more  and  more,  surprised.  For  !  was  expected  to  inherit,  but  because  of  what  she 
Grace  lmd  one  of  those  rare  natures  that  rise  >  supposed  to  be  his  generosity  of  heart  and  his 


inborn  nobility  of  character.  Alas  I  this  illu-  ;  Grace,  and  young  Mortimer,  during  that  first 
sion,  like  many  another,  had  been  dissipated  by  !  winter,  had  been  quite  attentive,  Hut;  wl.cn 
experience ;  for,  from  the  day  of  her  father’s  j  Grace  took  society  by  storm,  a  twelvemonth 
death,  she  had  never  seen  young  Mortimer,  after,  Miss  Marlton  lost  her  half-won  conquest, 
though,  before  that,  he  was  the  moat  assiduous  !  “She  is  having  her  revenge  now,"  thought 
of  lovers.  j  Grace,  with  renewed  bitterness.  ••  I  don’t  sup- 

She  had  known,  always,  that  Miss  Marlton  !  pose  he  ever  thinks  of  me.  Ah  well,  why 
hated  her.  Nor  was  the  reason  far  to  seek,  should  he?  I  am  only  a  poor  governess,  and. 
The  latter  had  “come  out’’  a  year  earlier  than  since  hia  father  is  dead,  he  is  one  of  the  richest 
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Grace  heard  this  con 
sort,  for  she  always 


Leigh  to  her  husband,  the  next  dny,  at  lunch-  i 
eon.  “  It  is  that  young  Stuyvesant  Mortimer  is  j 
to  marry  Miss  Marlton." 

“What!  the  daughter  of  the  great  railroad 
operator T"  replied  Mr.  Leigh.  “Well,  it's  a 
great  catch,  even  for  her.  Railroad  shares,  you 
know,  my  dear,  hare  a  queer  habit,  often,  of 
becoming  next-door  to  worthless ;  but  the  Mor¬ 
timer  fortune,  made  in  railroads,  has  been 
transferred  to  Government  bonds  and  other  first- 
class  securities,  and  is  safe  as  gold  itself." 

“They  say,"  retorted  his  wife,  “that  this 
young  Mortimer  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
men  and  a  great  swell." 

“Ah,"  replied  her  husband.  “Well.  I  don’t 
know  him,  even  in  business.”  In  fact,  socially, 
the  Mortimers  had  always  moved  in  a  higher 
sphere  than  the  Leighs.  “  He’s  been  in  Europe, 
you  know,  for  a  year  and  more — hand  in  glove. 
I'm  told,  with  the  best  people  there.” 


lover’s  absence  in  Europe,  and  only  knew  of 
his  father’s  death  from  a  paragraph  in  the 
newspaper.  Naturally,  she  could  not  help  being 
moved  at  this  news.  But  her  lip  curled  with 
contempt  as  she  recalled  the  fact  that  be  bad 
deserted  her  the  moment  she  became  poor. 

She  slept  but  little,  that  night,  naturally. 
The  children  were  especially  trying  all  day,  for 
the  prolonged  heat  was  telling  on  their  tempers. 
So,  after  lessons  were  over,  Grace  started  for  a 
walk,  following  the  little  brook,  on  its  shady  side, 
as  it  wound  to  the  sea.  It  was  a  pretty  stream¬ 
let  :  widening,  at  places,  to  quite  a  small  river, 
and  in  places  full  of  water-lilies.  Turning  a  cor¬ 
ner,  Grace  came  suddenly  on  Miss  Marlton,  sitting 
in  a  boat,  pretending  to  fish,  but  looking  up  every 
moment,  as  if  she  expected  someone. 

,A  pet  dog  was  in  tho  front  of  the  boat.  Hcan- 
ing.Grace's  step,  the  pampered  plaything  sprang 
up  and  began  to  bark  furiously  at  her.  At  the 
same  instant.  Miss  Marlton  detected  our  heroine, 

;  and,  opening  her  largo  laxy  eyes,  stared  again, 


Ion  called 
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How  Grace  got  bock  to  the  houBe,  that  after¬ 
noon,  ehe  newer  knew.  She  must  hare  almost 
flown,  for  she  was  out  of  breath  when  she 
arrived.  She  was  glad  when  night  enabled  her 
to  escape  from  the  children  again.  She  spent 
long  hours  fighting  down  her  misery.  “  Yee, 
there  was  no  doubt,"  she  said  to  herself.  “Only 
the  closest  intimacy,  only  an  approaching  mar¬ 
riage,  could  explain  her  tone  and  manner :  it 
was  that  of  ownership ;  and  his  was  that  of  only 
too  willing  service."  And  again  she  said  to 
herself:  “Oh,  how  I  despise  him!"  And 

then :  “  How  I  despise  myself,  for  being  affected 
by  it  at  all." 

The  next  day  broke  more  sultry  than  ever. 
Mrs.  Leigh,  who  was  a  kind-hearted  woman  in 
her  way,  noticed  Grace's  exhausted  air,  and, 
attributing  it  to  the  beat  and  the  confined  school¬ 
room,  suggested  that  the  children  Bhould  take  a 
holiday. 

“  They  look  a  little  peaked,  poor  things,  them¬ 
selves,”  she  said.  “  I  have  been  promising  them 
a  picnic,  all  summer,  down  on  Briery  Beach. 
Suppose  you  all  bundle  off  together,  in  the 
donkey-cart,  and  spend  the  day  there.  I  will 
have  a  nice  lunch  put  up  for  you.  The  road, 
for  most  of  the  way,  lies  through  shady  lanes. 
You  will  be  the  better  for  it,  my  dear,  yourself." 

They  had  gone  about  a  mile,  and  were  slowly 
climbing  a  sandy  hill,  Grace  driving,  and  the 
two  little  girls  and  their  brother  chattering  away 
in  the  highest  spirits,  when  suddenly  a  pedes¬ 
trian  came  out  from  the  woods  on  the  right,  and, 
springing  nimbly  down  the  bank,  was  going  in 
the  opposite  direction,  when  little  May  called 

“Don’t  you  know  me,  Mr. — Mr. — Stranger? 
I’m  the  little  girl  who  lost  her  penny  yesterday, 
in  the  village,  and  you  were  the  kind  gentleman 
to  find  it  for  me." 

Grace  would  have  given  the  world  if  the  child 
had  not  spoken,  for  she  had  recognized  again, 
only  too  well,  that  tall  lithe  form  and  that  free 
swinging  step.  She  said  to  herself:  “He  saw 
me — he  was  hurrying  away,  and  now  this  vexa¬ 
tious  child  has  called  him  back :  he  will  think  I 
whispered  to  her  to  do  it,  and  he  and  his  bride 
will  jeer  at  me  all  the  more.” 

Stuyvesant  Mortimer  turned  at  May’s  call, 
and,  coming  up  to  the  cart,  with  quick  impulsive¬ 
ness,  criod,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  child : 

“  Why,  so  it  is,  absolutely  my  little  fairy,  but 
now  disconsolate  no  longer.  We  are  going  on 
quite  an  expedition,  too,  aren't  we  ?  A  picnic, 
or  something  like  it  ?” 

Grace’s  whole  body  was  a  quiver  of  nerves. 
She  sat,  with  her  eyee  downcast  and  her  face 


half  averted,  apparently  absorbed  in  studying 
her  right  hand,  which  held  the  reins. 

“Oh,  yea,”  answered  May,  “on  a  picnic. 
And  we’re  going  to  have  such  a  jolly  time. 
Don’t  you  wish  you  were  coming,  too?” 

“  Of  course  I  do,”  with  a  hearty  sympathetic 
laugh.  "  Jolly  times  are  not  so  frequent  with 
me,  I  assure  you,  that  I  can  'afford  to  miss  a 
chance  of  one.  But  will  Miss— Miss — I  beg 
pardon  for  not  knowing  her  name — allow  me — 
Good  God !  it  is  Grace  herself!” 

Up  to  this  moment,  he  had  been  so  engrossed 
with  the  child  that  he  hod  only  a  vague  idea 
that  there  was  a  governess  sitting  next  to  her ; 
but  who  the  governess  was,  or  even  if  she  were 
pretty,  he  had  no  thought.  But  now,  as  he 
looked  up,  rather  expecting  to  see  some  sour- 
visaged  middle-aged  spinster,  he  beheld  the 
sweet  downcast  profile  of  the  only  woman  who 
had  ever  touched  his  heart,  and  who  was  now 
looking  all  the  more  lovely  because  of  her  half¬ 
mourning  dress  and  the  traces  of  sorrow  and 
Buffering  on  her  face.  Hence  the  broken  ejacu¬ 
lations  with  which  he  checked  the  request  he 
hod  been  about,  half  sportively,  to  proffer. 

His  hat,  too,  was  off  in  a  moment  He  looked 
so  eager,  so  astonished,  so  glad,  so  rapturous,  all 
in  succession,  that  Grace,  who  had  turned  to 
him  coldly  at  first,  was  herself  astonished,  and — 
shall  we  say  it? — stirred  also  to  her  inmost  heart 

For  what  could  it  mean?  Was  it  possible 
there  had  been  some  terrible  mistake  ?  Surely 
that  look,  the  passionate  emotion  of  the  voice, 
were  not  counterfeit!  Her  bead  swam,  and 
she  thought  she  would  faint. 

“  Miss  Courtenay,”  said  Mortimer,  observing 
her  agitation,  and  mastering  his  own  emotion 
with  a  great  effort,  “  I  have  been  seeking  you 
for  months — ever  since  my  return  from  Europe, 
indeed.  May  I” — and  the  pleading  tones  of 
his  voice  were  eloquence  itself— “do  in  earnest 
what  I  proposed  just  now  in  jest?  May  I  join 
your  little  party  ?  I  see  that  you  think  hardly 
of  me.  Perhaps  I  deserve  it.  But  oh!  give 
me  a  chance,  at  least,  to  explain.  The  vilest 
criminal  is  allowed  that.  Afterward,  if  you 
say  so,  I  will  go  away — forever — ” 

He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply  in  words.  He 
hod  always  been  masterful,  and  Grace  felt  the 
old  spell  on  her.  She  made  no  objection,  there¬ 
fore,  when  he  went  to  the  donkey’s  head,  and, 
muttering  something  about  “  helping  it  up  the 
hill,”  took  it  by  the  bridle  and  led  it  to  the  top 
of  the  ascent.  Her  heart  was  in  such  a  flutter 
that  she  could  not  have  spoken  if  she  had  tried. 

Of  course,  he  found  his  opportunity,  and  that 
before  long.  The  beach  was  only  a  short  quarter 


of  a  mile  off,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  below, 
and,  when  the  children,  shoeless  and  stocking* 
less,  and  with  many  a  merry  shoot,  were  dab¬ 
bling  in  the  water,  he  drew  Grace’s  arm  within 
his  own,  and  told  his  story,  as  he  paced  to  and 
fro  on  the  sands,  with  her  by  his  side. 

At  first  she  had  been  cold,  even  haughty ;  for, 
after  her  surprise  was  over,  she  told  herself  that 
there  could  have  been  no  mistake,  that  he  was 
false  to  the  core— that  he  was  only,  even  now, 
seeking  to  amuse  himself.  But,  when  he  drew 
her  arm  within  his  own,  when  he  looked  into 
her  eyes  with  his  fearless  look  of  innocence,  and 
when  he  told  his  story  in  his  frank,  manly,  yet 


impassioned  way,  she  broke  utterly  down,  amf' 
would  have  fallen  into  his  arms,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  children  playing  so  near.  As  it' 
was,  the  tears  rolled  along  her  cheeks,  and  her 
eyes  emphasised  the  low  whisper  in  which  she 
begged  forgiveness  for  having  wronged  him,  even 
when  things  seemed  so  pronounced  against  him. 

"  When  your  father  failed  and  died,”  he  said, 
for  we  tell  his  story  in  his  own  words,  though 
|  less  disjointedly  by  far,  '*  my  impulse  was  to 
'  fly  to  you  at  once.  But,  as  I  was  not  an  accepted 
lover— as  I  did  not  know,  indeed,  whether  I  ever 
would  be — your  manner  now  makes  me  fear  I 
have,  and  ever  have  had,  but  little  to  hope  for — 
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I  had  to  wait  the  customary  conventional  period,  ' 
■before  calling  on  you.  Meantime,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  tell  my  father  that  I  loved  you,  and  ! 
•that  I  intended  to  tell  you  go,  the  first  moment  I  > 
.saw  you.  I  had  expected  some  opposition.  But  ' 
I  was  surprised  at  the  extent  of  it.  My  father,  ! 
alas '  good  as  he  was  to  me,  worthy  as  he  was  in  ! 
■nrost  respects,  had  that  excessive  love  of  money  j 
which  so  many  successful  bankers  acquire.  He  ; 
was  desirous  that  I  should  marry  an  heiress.  ' 
Rumor  had  once  linked  my  name  with  that  of! 
fiiiss  Marlton,  but  I  had  never  Beriously  thought  1 
of  her.  In  fact,  after  I  saw  you,  at  tbnt  first  i 
rWriarelis’  ball — oh,  shall  I  ever  forget  it? — I  I 
kliew  there  was  but  one  woman  in  the  whole  i 
world  that  I  could  ever  love.  Stay,  do  not  shake  .; 
your  head.  Hear  me  out.  I  owed  something, 
even  you  must  admit,  to  my  father.  I  was  f 
bound  by  duty  —  in  some  degree,  at  least.  • 
Ifell,  my  father,  after  a  stormy  interview, 
proposed  a  compromise.  If  I  went  to  you,  he  > 
said,  he  would  never  forgive  me.  He  did  not 
believe  in  my  affection :  it  was  only  a  youthful  : 
fancy,  were  his  words ;  as  for  you,  he  bad  1 
understood,  from  your  father,  that  an  alliance  : 
for  you  had  been  settled  elsewhere.  False,  ! 
you  say?  Thank  you  for  the  words.  They  ' 
are  the  first  kind  ones — do  you  know  ? — you  have  ' 
spoken  to  me.  My  father,  then,  had  been  mis- 
informed.  But  it  staggered  me.  Ah  I  you  say  » 
there  was  some  ground  for  it,  as  your  father  : 
had  really  wished  such  a  match.  And  you 
Would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it?  Bless  you  ; 
again.  Oh,  had  I  only  known  that !  Finally,  ■ 
ray  father,  as  I  have  said,  promised  that,  if  I  •• 
would  go  abroad  for  two  years,  giving  my  : 
Word  of  honor  not  to  see  you  or  write  to  i 
you,  he  would,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  con-  j 
sent  to  my  wish,  if  I  still  said  I  loved  you.  j 
He  urged  that  this  was  not  much  for  him  to  ask,  j 
af  he  had  always  been  a  good  parent  to  me,  < 
which,  God  knows,"  with  emotion,  “he  was.  j 
Inus  entreated — for  he  fairly  begged  now,  with  j 
tears  in  his  eyes — I  consented.  Perhaps  I  did  } 
wrong.  I  have  often  thought  I  did.  No?  You  | 
never  would  have  married  me,  you  say,  against  j 


my  father's  wish?  You  would  have  torn  me 
from  your  heart  first?  Does  that  mean,''  with 
a  cry  of  joy,  “  that  you  had  given  me  a  place 
there— that  you  will  marry  me  now  ?  Oh  1 
Grace,  if  you  will  only  have  pity,  if  you  will 
only  realize  how  much  I  love(  you !  I  went 
abroad.  But  my  father  relented,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  and  I  was  coming  home  when  I 
beard  of  his  death.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
searched  everywhere  for  you.  But  you  had 
disappeared — lost  to  your  old  world  completely  ; 
no  clue  to  you  was  left.  Yet  you  say  tliat,  three 
days  ago,  you  met  Miss  Marlton,  and  that  you 
ore  sure  she  knew  you?  That  she  saw  you 
again,  yesterday?  Why,  it  was  only  then,  that, 
for  the  twentieth  time,  I  was  telling  her  of  my 
anxiety  to  find  you.  In  love  with  her?  My 
manner  like  it?  Ah,  if  you  only  would  believe 
whom  I  do  love.’’  All  this  so  earnestly  that 
Grace  felt  she  had  mistaken  his  manner,  through 
her  own  sensitiveness,  no  doubt ;  for,  after  all, 
could  a  gentleman  refuse  an  invitation  from  a 
lady  ?  And,  when  he  accepted,  ought  he  not  to 
accept  graciously?  “So  you  really,”  he  went 
on,  impetuously,  catching  her  eye  now,  "  forgive 
me  all,  at  last?  Oh,  dearest !” 

The  “little  romance,”  as  Mrs.  Leigh  persisted 
in  calling  it,  of  Grace  and  Mortimer,  made  a 
great  sensation  at  Seaverge  and  in  New  York. 
“  It  was  quite  like  a  bit  out  of  a  story-book,"  as 
the  dowager,  Mrs.  Goldenrod,  said.  “  It  is  like 
a  fairy-tale,”  said  little  May.  “Yes,  it’s  better 
even  than  Cinderella,”  added  the  other  sister; 
and  she  danced,  in  irrepressible  glee,  up  and 
down  the  school-room.  “And  he’s  a  bully 
fellow — he  gave  me  this  pocket-knife,”  chimed 
in  Master  Jack,  proudly  displaying  one  with 
something  like  twenty  blades. 

Almost  the  only  one  who  thought  or  spoke 
otherwise  was  Miss  Marlton.  She  had  tried  in 
vain  to  eonceal  her  chagrin,  but  her  efforts  to 
entrap  Mortimer  had  been  too  public,  and,  to 
escape  the  sarcastic  condolence  of  her  "  thousand 
and  one  ”  society  friends,  she  was  forced  to  go 
abroad,  departing  in  time  to  avoid  the  wedding- 
day  of  Mortimer  and  Mas.  Lkioh’s  Governess. 


